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Literary Journalism in Theory and 
Practice* 
Frederic C. Brown, the Nation, New York City 

Confronted by the complete title of 
this address, the speaker must admit 
that, with no connection whatever with 
the editorial staff, he knows more about 
the practice or the business, than about 
the theory or the ideal of literary jour- 
nalism. The hope for this address there- 
fore is to imagine its motives and to in- 
dicate its scope. 

The object of literary journalism is 
to win success. This ambition is not 
unlike that of ten thousand other en- 
deavors, the ultimate achievement, how- 
ever, being a matter about which 
scholars and financiers may disagree. 

Plainly the possible success of a lit- 
erary journal is not that of a magazine 
that secures a large subscription list by 
finding out just, what its readers want 
and by supplying that want. The lit- 
erary, journal will often publish what 
many of its subscribers do not want, 
and so, instead of being always in agree- 
ment with them, it demands mental free- 
dom and patience as it declares this good 
and that bad quite apart from any sym- 
pathy with orthodox or heterodox affilia- 
tions. Any transient fad it must meet 
with calm reserve quite untempered by 
personal bias. Failing to do this, a 
journal is not critical. It joins rather 
some literary party and works with 
quiet zeal for a cause. 

In this country there are but two Jit- 
erary journals. These have a very limiced 
circulation, seldom being fortunate 


*Read at Atlantic City conference, March 14, 
1908. 
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enough to join the multitude of cousins 
and distant relatives among the peri- 
odicals that bedeck the news stands. 
The purpose of these two literary jour- 
nals, as far as may be apprehended, is 
to lead in literary opinion. Financially 
they would be better propositions if they 
should follow literary opinion. 

The magazine that is made up by 
paste-pot and scissors, or which carries 
the pleasant little items furnished by the 
publishers’ advertising agents, is not a 
literary journal. The daily paper, often 
with admirable book reviews, is, of 
course, not to be counted as purely 
literary. Its sale is to persons who want 
the news, and to whom book analyses 
are incidental. 

There is a diverting literary vaude- 
ville that widely passes current as criti- 
cism that is just as far from literature 
as. is a production of Sappho and 
Phaon from a stunt by the 7 Happy 
Hoydens 7. The professional experi- 
ence of this audience is confirmation of 
the fact that with many book borrowers 
the dominant interest is like that of the 
old lady eager to go to church where 
she might “sit back comfortably and 
think of nothing.” Manv of the current 
“literary notes” offer delightful help to- 
ward the same repose. To read that 
“Mary Bloomington Bygave wears not 
a pink, but a blue wrapper, as she sips 
tea in her study, glancing frequently 
toward a four-hundred-dollar electric 
lamp, under which she. works twelve 
hours-a day on her new book, The Wily 
Red Snapper,” is not literary criticism. 
The astonishing fact is, however, that a 
multitude of gentle souls would wel- 
come this stimulating bit, and strong in 
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this meat would wait 40 days and 
4o nights for The Red Snapper. If 
this important contribution to American 
letters contain a few situations and a 
creep and a thrill, the presses will be 
hot for a month—and various new items 
concerning the brilliant author will flood 
the papers. Meantime The Red Snap- 
per becomes the great popular seller 
in the five largest bookshops. 

By very definition, the journal of lit- 
erary criticism limits its following. It 
will appeal only to the critical tempera- 
ment. Despite the unusual ability of 
Americans to read and write, the crit- 
ical, literary interest is yet rare in this 
country. The serious, critical, literary 
journal ignores this fact only when some 
one deliberately believes in it enough to 
make it financially possible. As a busi- 
ness proposition a penny arcade is much 
wiser, 

Somewhere in the background of the 
journal of literary criticism hides the 
editor, regarded usually by the publish- 
ing firms asa cold-blooded pedant whose 
only joy is to discover errors typograph- 
ical, chronological and grammatical, and 
whose hope is to prevent the sale of a 
new and cherished volume. A genera- 
tion or two ago such editors had a 
large personal following ; serious-minded 
men and women who eagerly awaited 
the arrival of his weekly message in 
which ex cathedra he did much to shape 
their opinions—and to direct their en- 
thusiasms. Now in the multiplicity of 
books and papers. the personality of the 
editor is lost. His name is pretty gen- 
erally unknown. Indeed, in the whole 
United States there are not a half-dozen 
editors who have an individual follow- 
ing with anything like that trust and 
reverence that welcomed the words of 
Greeley or Godkin. The critical literary 
reader of the critical literary journal 
knows very well the subtle force of in- 
dividual opinion, the liability for mis- 





take and the positive misinformation that ° 


goes into type. Therefore as a critical 
individual he reads his critical journal 
in a critical way. He is a very hard per- 
son to influence. His enthusiasms are 
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genuine, but come about slowly and not 
until he knows just why. 

The millionaire with a chdin of yel- 
low newspapers has a following alto- 
gether different. His readers are be- 
wildered in the mazes of type. Theirs 
is not to reason why. Many accept all 
that is so delectably set before them, and 
when type tells them that this estimable 
gentleman should be governor of the 
state, they set to with a will to elect him. 
The owner of a literary journal could 
not hope even to become a trustee of a 
public library if his periodical alone 
raised its calm, modulated voice in 
plaintive appeal. 

Quite apart from the lack of a culti- 
vated literary sense in the United States, 
as affecting the circulation of a literary 
journal, is the fact that Americans do 
not want criticism. They do not like it. 
A current monthly wisely bids for sub- 
scribers when it carries on its front 
cover the statement that it is ‘A journal 
of Optimism.” That is what we want— 
an era of good feeling in which we shall 
all feel good. If our navy ships are 
badly built, let it pass; if the Indians are 
treated unfairly, probably they deserve 
it; if “malefactors of great wealth” are 
predatory, it is unwise to point them 
out, because other nations will misunder- 
stand. Naturally, we as Americans are _ 
optimistic and our wretched city gov- 
ernments are illustrative of the success 
that belongs to the satisfied. The lit- 
erary journal, not wholly satisfied, hopes 
to rebuke a smug, complacent American 
literature, to indicate the weakness and 
the paucity of our amazing output of 
publications, and yet to applaud the 
scholarly, the good and the sincere. Its 
very purpose operates against its com- 
mercial success. 

So far have been indicated some of 
the aspirations and limitations of the 
editor of the type of periodical under dis- 
cussion, but even as an old-time dreamer, 
while he would think on his vision, was 
called to the men below who would 


speak to him, the editor of a literary 
journal is summoned from the housetop 
by the commonplace limitations, com- 
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mercial and other, that call him from 
his ideals. As already suggested, a great 
number of people fancy that comment on 
tenth-rate writers make up the desid- 
eratum of literary investigation, and to 
placate tenth-rate writers and publishers 
of tenth-rate books must ever be a worry. 
The small circulation of his sheet has 
an instant effect upon the advertising 
rates, which operate in direct relation 
to the number of copies which he may 
send out weekly or monthly, as the case 
may be; and when you understand, if 
the magazine have even a limited circula- 
tion, its advertising in one year will, 
perhaps, equal the entire revenue from 
subscriptions, you may see how eager 
is the editor to have new subscribers 
understand the merit of his endeavor, 
and to unite in the wide diffusion of his 
printed page. While the advertisements 
are coming in (if they docome) he is, 
possibly, cogfronted over and over again 
by the pressure of the counting room, be- 
cause the business department will im- 
press upon him that the celebrated firm 
of Blank & Blank will take 20 pages 
a year, if he will review their entertain- 
ing romance in a way that will sell the 
book. Moreover, Messrs. Blank & Blank 
insist that praise of their every book be 
the terms on which they will take said 
20 pages. If the editor can, by 
haughtiness or tact, effect between him- 
self and the advertising force some sort 
of coéperation, he is further confronted 
by the fact that it is very difficult to find 
competent writers in America—writers 
who are able by their training and out- 
look to furnish really stimulating matter 
of literary importance. A competent 
scholar remarked the other day that 
man for man with the same academic 
training an Englishman will always 
write better than an American, If the 
editor happily succeed in locating writers 
in America, he finds it a matter of great 
difficulty to secure reviewers in our 
country, because to review a book con 
merito quite apart from any personal 
enthusiasm or reservation or tempera- 
mental slant is after all a considerable 
accomplishment. If now and then ap- 
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pears a book for which we hear the 
writer was in such difficulty of accom- 
plishment that he needs must remove 
himself from America to search the li- 
braries of Europe, the difficulty of re- 
view is increased, because, as is obvi- 
ous, any book that cannot be written 
in America cannot be reviewed in 
America, since our libraries do not 
yet possess the essential manuscripts, 
though a new and mechanical process 
is likely soon to obviate this serious 
need, 

At three seasons of the year books 
appear in great numbers, the publishers 
having found it a matter of business 
policy to issue their books in the spring 
and in the fall and just before Christ- 
mas. There is, for example, a literary 
journal in which there are at the present 
time more than two hundred reviews in 
readiness, and these reviews need only 
mechanical adjustment in order to ap- 
pear. You may understand that when 
a magazine is limited to a certain num- 
ber of pages, for reasons of cost and 
uniformity, it is impossible to use those 
reviews other than to fit them in from 
week to week to the. capacity of the 
paper. Meantime, small publishers, who 
have brought out but one or two books, 
and who have developed a love for those 
volumes altogether surprising, wonder 
why their particular children are neg- 
lected while other and ignoble waifs re- 
ceive most careful consideration. Cer- 
tain of the large publishers who bring 
out hundreds of volumes a vear, as you 
may know, seem quite indifferent to the 
times when their reviews shall come. 
Naturally this is not so with the small 
firm that is risking all its capital on the 
one or two books that it is able to print 
during a season. 

The literary editor is constantly beset 
by estimable old ladies and esthetic 
voung gentlemen who have felt the stir- 
rings of the muse, and who have in- 
trusted to ignoble paper the beautiful 
poems, for which the world, they think, 
has need. These beset this unfriendly 
individual and tell him that, once his ap- 
proval be set on their slender volume, 
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success is assured, While he might bet- 
ter refer them to the Society for the 
Relief of Indigent Authors, he bends to- 
ward them a patient ear, and they go 
away with a hope, generally vain, that 
soon Pegasus will return to them laden 
with much gold. 

The ideal that must operate in the 
mind of the editor of the sort of jour- 
nal with which this address has dealt 
is that he shall put forth the most com- 
petent and mature reviews on the par- 
ticular volumes with which his journal 
is properly concerned, He would be a 
leader, not for his own glory but for 
the sake of American letters, for the 
sake of American scholarship and for 
the mental stimulus of educators and 
preachers and teachers throughout our 
land. Far removed from this delightful 
program, however, is his revulsion when 
advertisers are mentioned to him, and 
when the limitations of his appeal in 
terms of circulation are read to him, 
and when the very zeal of his periodical 
is contrasted with the wonderful success 
of journals illustrated and cheap. His 
discouragement must be great indeed. 

In America we are taught that that 
which deserves success achieves it, yet 
we have only to look about us to find 
how many things that are high and good 
are passed by as the mob chases after 
what is ephemeral and vain. Though 
the multitude appreciate a certain man 
or a certain “ism” or a certain policy, 
we have learned (Ibsen reinforcing our 
judgment) that, despite our widespread 
diffusion of the right to vote, there is 
very often a mistake on the part of the 
majority. 

We may ask finally what real good ac- 
complishes the literary journal? We so 
bring ourselves to question if after all 
there be any merit in “the things which 
are unseen.” The literary journal in a 
quiet way is influencing the people who 
think. Many centuries ago Plato 
showed us how, by a process of percola- 
tion, profound results of the thinkers 
ultimately descended upon the  non- 


thinkers. Is it not fair to maintain, then, 
that lacking so much that goes to make 
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up commercial success, the literary 
journal by revising and shaping and 
helping the scholastic life of America 
is going a long way toward that -in- 
tellectualism which is the salvation of 
any people? Moreover, if the literary 
journal from week to week, and from 
month to month, and from year to year 
stand without much financial gain and 
without blatant success to urge it on a 
yellow way and yet manages somehow 
and somewhere to rebuke the impatience 
of modern, rushing commercialism, is 
it not, after all, well worth while? 

Some months ago there were two ex- 
hibits side by side. In one of them was 
the sweetest, most charming woman you 
might imagine, who with a patience that 
was appalling was trying to teach a 
group of boys and girls to read and 
write. These boys and girls were deaf 
and dumb. But few people stopped to 
watch this young woman and her trust- 
ful, inquiring children, because most of 
the passers-by quickened their steps that 
they might go to the second exhibit—a 
military camp, where drum and bugle. 
and sword and gun, and uniform and 
dashing soldier furnished a stimulating 
picture. It is all very well nowadays to 
rush by the purely intellectual endeavor 
to be pleased by the spectacular ; but the 
day is coming—and a fortunate day it 
will be for us in the United States— 
when, wearied by the sensational and 
tired of the rant, and sickened by the 
material, we shall have more regard for 
the things of the heart and mind and 
the soul, and shall use the temporal to 
attain the eternal, 

Apart from much of ‘the turmoil, and 
unfortunately removed from vast pe- 
cuniary reward are the editor of the 
literary journal and the literary journal 
itself. If in the years to come these in- 
crease to power and reward, we shall 
have cause for thanksgiving if the same 
ability that has come into inventive skill 
and commercial enterprise may make our 
country to become a power among the 
nations with something, so far not a 
wholly compelling force—a profound 
American scholarship. 
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Lest We Forget 
In the multitude of books, the few great 
books 


Harry Lyman Koopman, librarian, Brown uni- 


versity, Providence, R. I. 
ll 


Our case for knowing the best books 
is, therefore, not hopeless. What we 
need for the achievement is not genius, 
but only a moderate amount of fore- 
thought and persistence. But, who is 
there that has not tasted the joy of dis- 
covering a great book that seemed writ- 
ten for himself alone? If there is such 
a man, he is to be pitied—unless, indeed, 
he is to be congratulated on the un- 
imagined pleasure in store for him. Dis- 
covery is not too strong a word for the 
feeling of the reader when he lights upon 
such a world-opening volume. He feels 
that no one else ever could have had the 
same appreciation of it, ever really dis- 
covered it, that he is 

the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

Keats, in his glorious sonnet, On first 

looking into Chapman’s Homer, has 

given the finest of all expressions to this 
sense of literary discovery. 

Much have I traveled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in.fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his de- 

» mesne;: 

Yet never did I breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and 

bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher in the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

To describe such accessions of spir- 
itual vision, we turn instinctively to the 
narratives of Holy Writ, to Pisgah and 
its revelation of the Promised Land, 
to the ladder at Bethel with its angels 
ascending and descending, and to the 
lonely seer on Patmos with his vision 
of a new heaven and a new earth. 

But, questions a listener, do books 
ever really affect people like this? Most 
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assuredly! We have only to turn to 
biography for the record, if we do not 
find living witnesses among our friends. 
It was said of Neander that ‘Plato is his 
idol—his constant watchword. He sits 
day and night over him; and there are 
few who have so thoroughly and in such 
purity imbibed his wisdom.” . ; 

The elder Professor Torrey, of the 
University of Vermont, found his in- 
spiration, as many another has done, in 
Dante. In his youth he preferred the 
Inferno; in his middle life he rose to the 
calm heights of the Purgatorio; and he 
used to say with a smile that perhaps 
the time would come when he should be 
fitted to appreciate the Paradiso. Highly 
interesting is John Ruskin’s tribute to 
Sir Walter Scott: 

It is one of the griefs of my old age that 
I know Scott by heart, but still, if I take 
up a volume of him, it is not laid down again 
for the next hour. 

Beside this we may place Goethe’s tes- 
timony, also written in old age: 

We read many, too many, poor things, 
thus losing our time and gaining nothing. 
We should only read what we can admire, 
as I did in my youth, and as I now do with 
have now begun Rob 
Roy, and I shall read all his romances in 
succession. All is great—material, import, 
characters, execution; and then what infinite 
diligence in the preparatory studies! what 
truth of detail in the composition! Here we 
see what English history is; what an inher- 
itance to a poet able to make use of it. 

Walter Scott is a great genius; he has 
not his equal; and we need not wonder at 
the extraordinary effect he has produced on 
the reading world. He gives me much to 
think of; and I discover in him a_ wholly 
new art with laws of its own. 

Those who are familiar with the 
speeches-and writings of Daniel Webster 
realize the inspiration that he owed to the 
grandeur of Milton. His great rival, 
Calhoun, honored everywhere as a states- 
man, was known in his own home as 
“the old man of the Bible.” It was the 
reading of the Bible that equipped John 
Bunyan to become the author of Pil- 
grim’s progress. The novelists have not 
failed to recognize the influence of a sin- 
gle book on a human life. It was the 
accidental possession of a folio volume 
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of Shakespeare—in Blackmore’s Lorna 
Doone—that-. transformed. John Ridd 
from a hulking countryman to a man of 
profound acquaintance with the world. 
And who does not remember Gabirel Bet- 
teridge, the simple-hearted old stewart in 
Wilkie Collins’ Moonstone, who finds 
for every occurrence in his life a text 
to counsel or console in his favorite 
Robinson Crusoe? 

As the experience of Professor Torrey 
shows, different books appeal to us most 
strongly at different ages. Young men 
read Shelley, old men read Wordsworth. 
In youth Hamlet is to us the greatest 
of all plays; in old age, Lear. I know 
of no more interesting account of the 
development of a mind in the choice of 
books than that presented in John Beattie 
Crozier’s autobiographical volume en- 
titled My Inner Life. The author is an 
English philosopher, who was born and 
lived until manhood in the backwoods 
of Canada. He tells us how as a young 
man groping about for some clue to the 
mystery of the world in which he found 
himself, he tried one great writer after 
another, Mill, Buckle, Carlyle, Emerson, 
all to no purpose, for he was not ready 
for them. At this period he read with 
great profit the Recreations of a Coun- 
try Parson, which, as he says, “gave me 
precisely the grade and shade of plati- 
tude I required.” But more important 
were the weekly sermons of Henry Ward 


3eecher. Of him Crozier says: 
For- years his printed sermons were the 
main source of my instruction and delight. 


His range and variety of observation 

his width of sympathy ; his natural and spon- 
taneous pathos; the wealth of illustration 
and metaphor with which his sermons were 
adorned, and which were drawn chiefly from 
natural objects, from his orchard, his farm, 
his garden, as well as from machinery and 
from all kinds of natural processes; his nat- 
uralism and absence of theological bias; his 
knowledge of aver age men and their ways of 
looking at things; in a word, his general fer- 
tility of thought, filling up, as it did, the full 
horizon of my mind, and running over and 
beyond it on all sides, so that wherever I 
looked he had been there before me—all this 
delighted and enchanted me, and made him 


for some years my ideal of intellectual great- 
ness; and I looked forward to the Saturdays 
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on which his weekly sermons. reached me 
with longing and pure joy. 

Later, in England, Crozier took up the 
works of the philosophers with better 
success. The chapter of most interest 
for us is the one on the group which he 
calls “The Poetic Thinkers”—Carlyle, 
Newman, Emerson, Goethe. Of these 
he places Goethe and Emerson highest. 
Indeed, of Emerson’s essay on Experi- 
ence he says: 

In this simple framework Emerson has 
contrived to work in thoughts on human life 
more central and commanding, more ultimate 
and final, and of more universal application 
than are to be found within the same com- 
pass in the literature of any age or time, 
thoughts which rise to the mind as natu- 
rally and spontaneously when the deeper se- 
crets of life are in question, as proverbs do 
in its more obvious and superficial aspects. 
: Nowhere, indeed, will you find greater 
penetration and profundity, or greater re- 
finement and delicacy than in these essays 
(of Emerson). After a lapse of 10 or 
15. years .. . no ificrease of experience 
or reflection has enabled me to add or sug- 
gest aught by way of commentary on these 
great and penetrating observations on human 
life that is not either more superficial or less 
true. Until Emerson is understood, no 
observer of human life making any preten- 
sion to originality can, in my judgment, con- 
sider his reputation safe, or his work free 
from the danger of being undermined by this 
great master of human thought. 

If some scholar on whose judgment 
we relied were to speak in these terms 
of a book that was only to be read in 
Persian or Icelandic, how cheerfully we 
should bend ourselves to the task of 
learning these difficult tongues for the 
sake of the reward—the possession of 
the coveted thought. But the writings 
of Emerson are in our own language and 
accessible in the cheapest editions. If 
to us personally Emerson does not make 
this supreme appeal, there are other 
writers, all at hand, set apart from the 
great multitude of lesser spirits by that 
final weigher of human talents whom 
Bacon calls Good Fame. It is not that 
among the myriad volumes of a library 
we must painfully and largely by acci- 
dent discover the few of highest worth— 
scanning each doubtfully as one searches 
for an unknown visitor in the crowd 














alighting from a train. No, the best 
books are the best known, the most ac- 
cessible. Lists of the 10, the 50, the 100 
best books are at our disposal, and, if 
they do not always represent final judg- 
ments, are near enough for practical pur- 
poses. The will to read the best books 
is all that we need to supply—the rest has 
been done for us. And is there anyone 
before me who turns with indifference 
from the high and free privilege of 
making the greatest spirits that have-ever 
lived his bosom friends, his companions 
and counselors? If there be such a one 
within hearing of my voice, would that 
I might repeat to him more of that 
glorious chant in praise of books that 
has been sung by the wise of all ages, 
from Socrates to Gladstone. I have 
given a few of these tributes already; I 
will close with one from an unexpected 
source. Says Walt Whitman, speaking 
of the books that have come down to 
us from antiquity: 

_A few immortal compositions, small in 
size, yet compassing what measureless values 
of reminiscence, contemporary portraitures, 
manners, idioms and beliefs, with deepest in- 
ference, hint and thought, to tie and touch 
forever the old, new body, and the old, new 
soul. These! and still these! bearing the 
freight so dear—dearer than pride—dearer 
than love. All the best experience of hu- 
manity folded, saved, freighted to us here! 
Some of these tiny ships we call Old and 
New Testament, Homer, Eschylus, Plato, Ju- 
venal, etc. Precious minims! I think if we 
weré forced to choose, rather than have you, 
and the likes of you, and what belongs to 
and has grown of you, blotted out and gone, 
we could better afford, appalling as that 
would be, to lose all actual ships, this day 
fastened by wharf, or floating on wave, and 
see them, with all their cargoes, scuttled and 
sent to the bottom. 

Gathered by geniuses of city, race or age, 
and put by them in highest of art’s forms, 
namely, the literary form, the peculiar com- 
binations, and the outshows of that city, age 
or race, its particular modes of the universal 
attributes and passions, its faiths, heroes, 
lovers and gods, wars, traditions, struggles, 
crimes, emotions, joys (or the subtle spirit 
of these) having been passed on to us to 
illumine our own selfhood, and its experi- 
ences—what they supply, indispensable and 
highest, if taken away, nothing else in all the 
world’s boundless storehouses could make up 
to us, or ever again return—Democratic Vis- 
tas. 
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Some Book-Buying and Other Library 

Problems 

librarian, Public library, St. 

Joseph, Mo. 
(Conclusion. ) 

3 Should libraries buy fine, 
tions of standard authors? 

A really limited edition (the real 
thing) is limited to a comparatively few 
sets. If in an average public library, it 
should be placed in a glass case and the 
doors locked carefully, opened only to the 
elect or under the guardianship of the 
holder of the sacred key. Therefore, 
such an edition is limited in other re- 
spects. In the nature of things, its use 
must be circumscribed, for if loaned or 
handled unduly a volume may be lost, 
or so injured as to require replacement, 
and grief would surely follow the effort 
to find a copy of that volume. The really 
limited edition serves no useful purpose 
in the library. It may be decorative, it 
is true, if its attractive binding be in 
harmony with the color scheme of the 
library. It does not even serve as ad- 
vertisement for the publisher, for if it 
be an edition worth caring so much for, 
a piece of book-making worthy the au- 
thor, the edition has been sold and no 
other sets are to be had. One may, as a 
collector, enjoy with the greatest pleasure 
a rare first edition, or a fine piece of 
printing and binding; admire the fine 
paper; fondle the artistic leather and 
tooling, rave over the familiar lines en- 
shrined therein; may even desire it al- 
most to the point of committing a felony 
in order to possess it for one’s private 
library, but as a librarian have not the 
faintest desire for it for a public library. 

On the other hand, all libraries should 
strive to secure the best trade editions. 
In the ideal library book, good paper is 
essential ; type should be readable without 
undue exertion of the eyes; binding neat 
and serviceable. For such an edition the 
library should be (and the average li- 
brary is) willing to pay a fair price. 
Such a volume gives double satisfaction 
to the reader, which is worth striving 
for. Well and attractively made books 


Purd B. Wright, 


limited edi- 
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tend to cultivate carefulness in their 
handling, whereas shoddy volumes breed 
contempt for them as cheap merchandise 
merely, and result in careless use. 

The library with ample funds (but 
how scarce they are) can do no better 
work than in having a department of 
select editions, not for issue, but as an 
advisory agent for book buyers, some- 
what on the order of the so-called model 
library of the Providence library. Until 
the public library can more nearly meet 
the wants of those who come to it for 
needed aid in reference work and in good 
books for home or shop use than can the 
most of them at this time, a word of 
caution should be extended to the unduly 
ambitious along this line. We must not 
let our desire to emulate the good exam- 
ple set by Mr Foster lead us to be unjust 
to a large proportion of our patrons. 

4) The wisdom and economy of buying 
of subscription agents. 

There are just enough exceptions to 
prove the rule that it is most unwise, 
very expensive, and poor business judg- 
ment, to patronize the subscription book 
agent, at the regular subscription prices. 
The members of the book-buying com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. have done no 
greater service to librarians and book 
committees than in the constantly reiter- 
ated advice to shun the subscription book 
agent, to watch bargain sales, remainder 
sales and to keep in touch with second- 
hand dealers. In other words, to buy 
books at the right prices. This is placing 
a high estimate on this advice, for the 
value of the suggestions of this commit- 
tee to the library world is very great. 

The great haste shown by an occa- 
sional librarian or -book committee to 
rush onto the shelves of the library some 
new encyclopedia or collection of this or 
that, or summary of some other thing, 
before the paste and glue had time to 
harden, at what the careful buyer knows 
must be a preposterous price, causes one 
to wonder what the library did before 
securing the work. Occasionally one 
also wonders what use will be made of 
it now that it is in the library. Still an- 


other source of bewilderment is as to 
the thoughts of the engineer, the me- 
chanic, the architect, the machinist, the 
reader of real literature, the historian, 
the student in any department, who, seek- 
ing the titles of help to him, finds scant 
numbers of these, but nearby shelves, 
tier after tier, filled with collections of 
orations, minus the beginning, the mid- 
dle and the ending of famous talks; se- 
lections from the world’s literature, with 
biographies that are scarcely scant 
bibliographies ; criticisms which do not 
criticise, and excerpts strikingly on 
the “to-be-continued-in-our-next” order; 
general cyclopedias galore (even to the 
last two, or is it three or four, of almost 
even date?) and so on from section to 
section. These persons probably do not 
say anything—or much—but if they knew 
the prices in all probability paid for 
them, as compared with what they might 
have been secured for a month, or six 
months, or a year later, their criticism 
would surely be heard. It is barely pos- 
sible, too, that they might take into con- 
sideration the actual necessity for having 
some of them at all. 

It should be distinctly understood that 
there are many books published on the 
subscription plan which should be, to a 
greater or less extent, in every library. 
Many of them the library would be most 
incomplete without, and sometimes, for 
some of them, the library is justified in 
getting them as soon as possible after 
publication, at even a high price. How- 
ever, aS a class, next to actual need, the 
cost to the library is the main thing, as 
a distinct business proposition. But, no 
matter how good it is, how desirable that 
it should be owned by the library, if one 
can but wait awhile, it may (one may feel 
reasonably safe in saying always) be 
obtained at a great reduction in price. A 
so-called secondhand copy, used possibly 
for a time in a private library; a shelf- 
worn set; or, that other kind so dear 
to the general agent when he is selling 
out at such a low price that he must 
make some sort of excuse, and which he 
designates as slightly disfigured in the 
bindery, or soiled by handling, may be 

















obtained. None of these are the worse 
for such use, and may usually be secured 
at about one-half the introductory price 
of the agent or publisher, or even less— 
if the library must have them. Proofs 
of this are so easily obtainable that it 
would be a waste of time to particularize 
at length. Again, admitting real merit, 
and even truthfulness as to cut prices, 
so often urged by the agent, might not 
much better use be made of the money 
so expended by placing it in some other 
department? Could not the average 
small library use $15 or $25 or $40 to 
much better advantage in some depart- 
ment*in which there is a crying need for 
books which could be used by and to the 
lasting benefit of many more people? A 
small library invested one-fourth of its 
annual book fund in a subscription work, 
of real merit, it is true, but of very 
limited use in even a larger city, while 
it could not supply the demand for books 
on an industry which was of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the community 
in which the library was located. 

From three offerings opened in one 
day, the following quotations are made 
as demonstrating how the prices go to 
pieces on subscription books after a 


hort time: 
seco Pub.at Offered at 


Famous Composers and 


PGI ANESIC c55.60sawoes $65.00 $19.00 
Irish Literature ......... 37.50 16.00 
Library of American Lit- 

CO a Perea rere 33.00 14.00 
Warner’s Library ........ 60-148 22-55 
Moulton, Library of Criti- 

IGE Ab oh Glaeleain As wale 40.00 27.50 
Jewish encyclopedia ...... 72.00' 50.54 
Encyclopedia Americana.. 72.00 45.00 
New International ency- 

REI oss oo si aicig whe sis 80.00 55-62.50 
Garnett & Gosse, English 

Le, a 24-32 13.50 
Reed, Modern Eloquence.. 45.00 18.00 
Stoddard’s lectures ...... 42.00 18-25 
Depew, Library of ora- 

LS eee Oe ee ens eee 40.00 15.00 


5) Y What proportion of the new book fund 
should be used in the purchase of books 
for the mechanic trades? 

From the very nature of things, no 
answer can be found that will apply to 
different communities, much less admit 
of general application. It is admitted 
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that all libraries should, and most of 
them do, make some sort of attempt to 
keep in touch especially with the leading 
industries in which the community whigh 
supports it is interested. It cannot be 
claimed with sincerity that all librarians 
evince the interest that should be shown 
in procuring books and periodicals for 
the trades not so largely represented. 
There are several reasons for this, among 
which may be cited the excessive cost of 
good books on certain trades, the rapid 
advance in many of these trades and the 
necessity for constantly changing edi- 
tions ; the further fact that those engaged 
in the callings as a class are not usually 
insistent habitues of the average library 
and its reading room as are some other 
classes of people; and that the librarian 
feels more or less justified in following 
to a greater or less extent along the lines 
of demand, It isn’t the most pleasing 
commentary, but that composite view 
which is being taken forces the general 
truthfulness of these claims. The unprej- 
udiced will usually admit that the car- 
penter and woodworker has as valid a 
reason to expect to find a good magazine 
on the business upon which he depends 
for his livelihood on the library: table as 
has the light literature reader to find the 
all-story paper or review there; also, that 
the machinist or electrician should not be 
looked at askance if he seek, by the side 
of the teacher in the public schools with 
his educational magazine, for like help in 
keeping up with progress in his part of 
the world’s work. 

But, having these things, has the li- 
brary done its full duty in letting that 
fact be known, and in the right way 7— 
in urging the use of them, showing the 
advantages to be gained in increased 
earning power to the user if nothing 
more—but not forgetting the satisfac- 
tion and pride to the well-informed work- 
man? 

To return to the question more di- 
rectly: It is becoming more and more 
the practice, in the gradual widening of 
the library field, to use a fair proportion 
of its income in the purchase of books 
and periodicals devoted to the industrial 
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trades, looking first to those most gen- 
eral, eventually reaching those with fewer 
followers. Every community has carpen- 
ters and woodworkers and like common 
trades. From these the lines extend, in- 
cluding electricity and the more ad- 
vanced mechanical and engineering occu- 
pations. To these the library might add 
any special subject or calling of local 
or special interest. For instance, on ac- 
count of the rapidly increasing cost of 
lumber and other building materials, no 
subject is of greater general interest now 
than cement, its manufacture and use, 
ranging from the plain sidewalk to the 
concrete block and concrete-steel build- 
ing. Use of such books will justify al- 
most any library in their purchase, if the 
community is but properly informed that 
the library has them. 

There is no difficulty in getting a cer- 
tain use of industrial, mechanical and 
engineering works by students of col- 
leges, technical and manual training 
schools. These come to the library all 
but demanding them as a right; they 
have not been disappointed in asking for 
the things needed in other branches in 
the process of their education, hence 
they see no reason for exception in this. 
And, of course, they are right. It is 
the shop-taught worker who needs most 
sorely the help the library can and should 
give him. 

Surely a library can stand the censure 
of not having more than every other one 
of the latest popular novels if it is in- 
vesting the odd dollars in books and peri- 
odicals that will aid someone in adding 
to his daily earning capacity ; or it might 
not be poor policy to fail to add, to the 
six or eight or possibly twelve already 
on the shelves, the newest history of any 
country, but instead to invest its cost in 
mechanical books and letting those who 
would benefit from their use know of it. 

In other words, the library should 
strive as hard to aid the modern manual 
training or trade school idea as it does 
any other department of educational 
work. It is a wide field and offers op- 
portunities as broad and useful as any 
it attempts to fill. 
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Dumas’ Series 


Editor Puptic Liprarigs: 

On the chance of its proving useful 
to the readers of Pustic Liprartes [ 
enclose a list of the Dumas series, which 
I have compiled from numerous sources 
—library catalogs and periodicals, trade 
catalogs, etc. It includes the best known 
of Dumas’ works and has been very 
serviceable to our staff as well as to 
the public. So far as I have been able 
to find, this list is the most complete 
available. 

ELFRIDA EVERHART, 

Carnegie library, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dumas’ series 


1) Romances of the Reign of Henry II. 
(1521-1574.) 
1. Two Dianas; same as Diana of Poitiers 
2. Page of the Duke of Savoy; same as 
Emmanuel Philibert 
2) Valois romances. (1572-1585.) 
1. Marguerite de Valois; same as 
guerite of Navarre; Queen Margot 
. Dame de Monsoreau; same as Chicot the 
Jester; Diana of Meridor 
3. Forty-five; same as Forty-five guardsmen 
3) D’Artagnan romances; or, The three 
guardsman series (1626-1671.) 
1. Three musketeers, same as Three guards- 


Mar- 


to 


men 

2. Twenty years after; same as Milady’s 
son 

3. Vicomte de Bragelonne; same as Ten 
years later. (Also divided into) 


a. Bragleonne, the son of Athos 
b. Man in the iron mask; same as Iron 
mask 
c. Louise de la Valliere 
4) Regency romances (1718-1719.) 
1. Chevalier d’Harmenthal; same 
spirators; Love and conspiracy 
2. Regent’s daughter; same as Daughter of 
the regent 
5) Marie Antoinette romances; or, the Me- 
moirs of a physician series. (1770-1793.) 
1. Memoirs of a physician; same as Joseph 
Balsamo 
2. Queen’s necklace 
3. Ange Pitou; same as Taking the Bastile; 
Six years later 
4. Comtesse de Charny. (Also divided into ) 
a. Countess de Charny 
b. Andre de Tavernay 
5. Chevalier de Maison Rouge; 
Chevalier; Reign of Terror 
6) Napoleon romances. (1793-1800.) 
1. Whites and blues; same as First republic 
2. Company of Jehu; same as Companions 
of Jehu 


as Con- 


same as 
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The Librarian a Scholar or Not? 


Demarchus C. Brown, state librarian, Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 

Some years ago, while spending suc- 
cessive summers in keeping fresh my 
knowledge of French and German, my 
attention was drawn to the continued at- 
tendance on the lectures of a well-known 
public librarian of a middle west city. 
He wanted to know French and German 
well. My respect for him increased 
manyfold. He used to say that he had 
found scholarship was of greater im- 
portance to him than anything else, not 
merely” because it enabled him to an- 
swer questions and decide the literary 
qualities of books, but for his own 
growth and enjoyment. I had _ heard, 
and I knew, in part at least, that the 
prevailing sentiment was for technical 
training with learning in the second 
place—hence my increase of respect for 
this librarian, 

In an article in the April Pusiic L1- 
BEARIES, there occurs this sentence: The 
modern librarian is rarely a scholar. 

If this is so, and accepted as right, 
more’s the pity. If the librarian is the 
technician, the keeper of shelves and 
books, the janitor merely, then it were 
time for a change. “Do they know 
anything in that library?’ I heard a 
business man ask recently. “If they do, 
I'll send there.” ’ 

Mr Dana’s suggestion that in the fu- 
ture librarians will read was more than 
satire; it was a fair blow between the 
eyes. I am fully aware that the libra- 
rian must be an executive officer, but 
this should not be interpreted to mean 
that learning is not a necessity. Schol- 
arship is needed in doing well that most 
difficult of daily work, namely, decid- 
ing on purchases from catalogs, or oth- 
erwise; it is just as necessary in answer- 
ing the countless questions asked by the 
public regarding books and their merits 
and demerits, 

I have seen many flings recently at 
the “old-fashioned librarian,” but he has 
blessed the world too profoundly to be 
whistled off the stage now. I used to 
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work in a German university library 
and in the British Museum with such 
“old-fashioned librarians” as my guides ; 
and, while slow compared to American 
rush and hustle and up-to-dateness, the 
quality of high and serious thought, 
combined with learning, helpfulness and 
courtesy, made them most fit for the 
positions occupied. They were there be- 
cause they were scholars as well as 
executive officers. 

Why should not the librarian require 
the heads of departments also to be 
scholarly, Are they not advisers ‘of 
readers? Are they not questioned daily 
about works and their merits? Do they 
not serve in a very broad and helpful 
way as teachers? 

The writer maintains that learning is 
the primary requirement, and in so do- 
ing he does not depreciate technical 
knowledge and executive ability. Nor 
are lovers of fine bindings, first editions 
and beautiful paper to be depreciated, 
but the lover of the inner book, the 
spirit and thought, is higher and more 
useful. I hope it is not true that “the 
modern librarian is rarely a scholar.” 





Vox Populi 


The library doors wide open fly, 
The waiting crowd throngs in; 

To right and left they wend their way 
The longed-for book to win. 


CHORUS 


“Something funny,” “something good,’ 
Something ‘‘up to date ;” 

“A pretty domestic story, my dear,” 
But anyhow, “something late.” 


All week, all year, in wet or dry, 
With countenance distrait, 

From nine to nine the people cry, 
Oh, give me something late! 


Or good or bad, or grave or gay, 
With impartiality, 
They read it gladly one short day, 
And then again the plea: 
S. M. Jacosus. 
Pomona, Cal. 
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A, L. A, headquarters— As will be seen 
by reference to the report of the meet- 
ing of the Chicago library club in this 
number, the Chicago association of com- 
merce has secured an option on four 
locations in Chicago, which they pro- 
pose to offer to the A. L. A. council 
at Minnetonka, from which the latter 
may select a choice for the use of the 
A. L. A. executive offices, free of cost, 
for a period of five years, if necessary. 

The locations are described as in 
every way suitable for the purpose. 
Librarians from many quarters have 
expressed themselves as pleased at the 
prospect f locating centrally the execu- 
tive offices of the A. L. A. 

It hardly seems possible that the ad- 
vantage of Chicago in location can be 
overlooked in making a decision. 

Codperation with N. E. A.—I[t is most 
gratifying that the spirit of codperation 
has made it possible by the change in 
date of the A. L. A. meeting for many 
librarians to attend the Library depart- 
ment meeting at the N. E. A. convention 
in Cleveland at the close of the library 
conference at Minnetonka. Many who 


are interested in both meetings were 
distressed at the conflit in dates when 
both meetings were to be held in ad- 
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joining territory. Considerable persua- 
sion was used on both sides to adjust 
the conflict. 

The attitude of the Minnetonka hotel 
management aided those wishing a 
change, and it was finally made to the 
great satisfaction of all concerned, The 
N. E. A. officers especially are much 
pleased and Mr Shepard, executive 
secretary of the N. E. A., announces 
that the librarians who attend at Cleve- 
land will be most cordially received and 
made to feel that they are honored 
guests, All librarians who can do so are 
urged to attend the meetings of the Li- 
brary section, which will most likely be 
held July 1-2. It will be a_ profit- 
able coming together for both teachers 
and librarians. 

The Cleveland public library is noted 
as a delightful host among visitors. The 
splendid work done in the library system 
of special work and branch extension 
is worth a visit. Librarians can take 
the boat trip to Cleveland after the A. 
L. A. meeting, reaching there in ample 
time to enjoy the N, E. A. sessions. 
Everyone interested is urged to attend 
the Library department meetings. 

Borrowing books across the ocean —T he 
following item appeared in the New 
York Sun recently : 


A graduate of Bryn Mawr who is studying 
in Berlin for a doctor’s degree wished to use 
a Greek volume of the year 1255, which is in 
the National library at Paris. The National 
library of Berlin undertook to get it for her. 
The director accordingly wrote a note to this 
effect to the German ministry of education. 

The ministry of education wrote to the 
foreign office and the latter wrote to the im- 
perial chancellor. The imperial chancellor 
sent the request to the French ambassador to 
Germany and then it was up to France. The 
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French ambassador at Berlin wrote to the 
German ambassador at Paris, who wrote to 
the French foreign office, and so on, following 
the circumlocution at Berlin till the request 
finally reached the director of the Paris Na- 
tional library. 

This red tape occupied five months, but the 
student is now able to read the precious vol- 
ume in the presence of one of the custodians 
of the Berlin library. 

There is a strong contradistinction be- 
tween this experience and that of some 
few American students that of late have 
attempted an approach to the Royal li- 
brary in Berlin for the purpose of bor- 
rowing books across the ocean. Loans 
of such an international kind are 
granted occasionally by several German 
libraries; and while each case is, of 
course, decided upon its own merits, the 
lending is, when granted, carried out in 
the simplest possible manner. The Ger- 
man library authorities deserve great 
credit for the lack of red tape that sur- 
rounds the lending of books to responsi- 
ble bibliographers and students in for- 
eign countries, No other European nation 
has hitherto seemed disposed to assist 
in such manner American investigators 
not.able to go abroad. As long as the 
freedom and informality of the present 
system obtains it will remain highly use- 
ful. The borrowing of books from li- 
braries abroad should, however, always 
remain a matter of utter emergency, a 
privilege not to be abused by dilettanti. 

The American library institute—There is 
evidence, occasionally, of a misunder- 
standing of what the founders of the 
American library institute had in mind in 
creating the organization. It was not, as 
has been charged, for the purpose of 
having a select circle into which only 
those may enter who agree to remain 


exclusive. Such a view is not only nar- 


row, but shows a disposition not to be 
fair, which is entirely foreign to the 
quality of library spirit which has always 
been the boast of American librarians. 

The A. L. I. is to be made up of 
those whose experience would indicate 
that they are possessed of unusual judg- 
ment and whose views on library devel- 
opment have been found and acknowl- 
edged to be of value. It is not to be- 
expected that there will be a unanimous 
opinion in regard to those who are 
chosen to help discuss informally vari- 
ous library problems, for that is the pri- 
mary object of the institute. But, inas- 
much as they will be the choice of three- 
fourths of the members when they are 
elected, perhaps the decision will be as 
near a concensus of opinion as can be 
established. 

It must be remembered that the origi- 
nal members of the Institute were the 
ex-presidents of the A. L. A., who real- 
ize as no one else can the need for fur- 
ther informal discussions of many ques- 
tions which are not possible in a meet- 
ing of the A. L. A., and their judgment 
in selecting those to participate in these 
discussions is the basis of the choice of 
members of the A. L. I. 

In stating these views, Pustic Lipra- 
RIES only desires to be fair to all con- 
cerned and remembers, too, that for- 
merly some doubt as to the necessity 
for the A, L. I. was expressed in these 
columns. But when “those who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day,” 
out of their larger wisdom and wider 
views, decided otherwise and set the A. 
L. I. to serving a helpful purpose for 
those who need it, we feel that it is 
not fair on the part of any library 
worker to try to belittle its efforts. 
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Library Reading Course 


Suggestions from nearly all of the 
Library commissions represented in 
League of Library Commissions have 
been received in response to request 
as to topics for the Library reading 
course. Cordial appreciation has been 
expressed in every instance of the plan 
and of the courses already given in 
Pusiic Lrpraries. With but three or 
four exceptions the lists of topics re- 
ceived included that of book selection 
and evaluation. Another topic included 
by many was that of qualifications of 
librarians and preparation for the 
work. One of our most enthusiastic 
and capable commission workers sug- 
gests the need for one issue devoted 
to what the library should stand for 
after it is established. 

Another well-known librarian writes: 

The greatest lack that I find among 
librarians of small libraries and the 
younger members of my own staff is 
of a knowledge of books and authors, 
the comparative value of books on the 
same subject, the life and friends of 
the men who have written them. 

The generally expressed desire that 
the Reading course include more on 
book selection and _ evaluation took 
definite form in the following sugges- 
tion of Miss Hewins, of Hartford 
(Conn.) public library: 

In addition to the course of 1906 I 
should like to see a list somewhat like 
this, in order to test the resources of 
the small libraries and the skill of the 
librarian in handling books. I should 
recommend every library to have a 
copy of the New York World, or 
Tribune Almanac (25 cents), and 
Granger’s Index to poetry and recita- 
tions (McClurg, $5), in addition to 
the titles mentioned below. Would 
the following books be beyond the re- 
sources of a small library, or would it 
be impossible to expect it to already 
have them on the shelves? Almost all 
can be had in cheap editions. 

The titles are as follows: 
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Avebury, Lord (Sir John Lubbock), Pleas- 
ures of life. Macmillan. $1.25. 

Curtis, G. W., Prue and I. Harper. $1. 

Read My chateaux; Sea from shore; A 
cruise on the Flying Dutchman. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, Mosses 
old manse. Houghton. $2. 

Read P’s correspondence; A virtuoso’s col- 
lection. 

Hutton, Laurence, 
Putnam’s, $2.50. 

Lockhart, J. G., Life of Sir Walter Scott 


from an 


Talks in a_ library. 


(Abr.). McClurg. $1. 
Palgrave, F. T. Golden treasury. Mac- 
millan. $1. 


If all the references are looked up 
there ought to be work enough for a 
librarian’s leisure time for 10 or 12 
months. It would test the resources of 
the library in reference books, like 
Brewer’s Handbooks, etc. 

The above suggestions of Miss Hew- 
ins outline for us delightful excur- 
sions into many bypaths of literature, 
and should prove to be the means of 
stimulating us to look up the many 
references found in the selections indi- 
cated, so that our knowledge of these 
may become definite instead of remain- 
ing hazy and ill-defined. Furthermore, 
if these references are followed up im- 
mediately as we read, it accomplishes 
a threefold purpose—enlarging our in- 
dividual knowledge, testing the re- 
sources of our small libraries on the 
reference side, and giving us the defi- 
nite source where we shall seek this 
information, when the call comes at the 
library desk. A.ice S. TYLer, 
For League of Library Commissions. 


Reading for May 
Theme—Library Administration 


It is a well-established fact that the 
administration of any library, large or 
small, depends very largely on the per- 
sonnel of the librarian and assistants. 
Mark Hopkins sitting on a log talking 
to a student constituted a college, ac- | 
cording to President Garfield. So a 
librarian of the class of persons to 
which President Hopkins belonged, in 
rented quarters with small means, ‘is 
very often more effective than the li- 
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brarian in the opposite class with a mag- 
nificent building, large means and many 
books. Nearly everyone who _ has 
knowledge of the libraries of today 
knows both classes. He knows, too, 
instances where a librarian in attain- 
ment and training as well as in name 
is doing work that in every way 
matches up with the magnificent 
building, reaching the very largest use- 
fulness in the material under his con- 
trol. In this personal education is the 
prime factor. 

American libraries, irom a trustee’s point 
of view, J. G. Rosengarten. A. L. A. Pro- 
ceedings: 1902, p. 208-211. Pusric Liprarigs, 
7 1324-327. 

The library in various relations. Library 
Primer, p. 122-132. 

A plea for emphasizing the human element 
in our public libraries. Rev. Hamilton Schuy- 
ler. Puptic Lrprakigs, 12:167-170. 

A small pamphlet, the Library of 
Congress and its work (21 p.), has 
been issued by Library of Congress 
and should be among the books of 
every librarian. A study of this li- 
brary will be included shortly in the 
Reading course, and those who are not 
supplied with information, should pre- 
pare for it now. In answer to an in- 
quiry in regard to reliable information 
regarding Library of Congress, the fol- 
lowing was submitted by the librari- 
an’s secretary: 

The little 21-page pamphlet, The library 
of Congress and its work, can be sent free 
to any applicant, but there are limitations to 
the distributon of the Librarian’s reports. 
While it is generally possible to send these 
to any library requesting them, we have to 
refer individuals desiring copies to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.). He has 
them for sale, the 1901 report for 50 cents, 
cloth (40 cents, paper), and the 1907 report 
for 4o cents, cloth. 


State Examination for Librarians 


A bill has been introduced into the 
Ohio senate to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a state board of library exam- 
iners. It is proposed that this board 
will issue certificates for a term of years 


or for life to such persons as are found 
to possess the requisite requirements. 
The certificates are to be for different 
grades of library work. The board of 
examiners may accept a diploma or 
cther evidence of graduation from a 
recognized library school as evidence 
of the required qualifications and issue 
a certificate without further examina- 
tion. The bill applies to public libra- 
ries in cities, which, in Ohio, include 
all incorporated places of 5000 or more 
inhabitants. While the certificates to 
be granted will be valid in any library 
of the state, the larger public libraries 
may provide for the issue of certificates 
of local validity through a local board. 

It will be seen that the bill reserves 
the authority of certification to the li- 
brary profession. The state library 
commissioners appoint the library ex- 
aminers, who must have had _ active 
experience in library work. It is be- 
lieved that this is a strong point in 
favor of the bill. In many instances 
when librarians and assistants must be 
examined by a civil service commission, 
usually made up of .men who have 
little knowledge of the requirements of 
librarianship, the results have been far 
from satisfactory. 

While examinations have long been 
required of those in the service of the 
larger libraries, this is the first effort, 
so far as known, on the part of any 
state to fix a legal standard of quali- 
fications for those engaged in library 
work. 

A bill has also been introduced 
which authorizes the electors of any 
county to vote on the question of 
maintaining a free county library. The 
petition must be signed by 20 per cent 
of the voters of the county. If this 
bill becomes a law it will add the refer- 
endum to the existing county library 
law in Ohio. 





Honorable industry always travels the 
same road with enjoyment and duty, and 
progress is altogether impossible without 
it.—Smiles. 
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Where the A. L. A. Clans Will 
Gather 
Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 
Love the wind among the branches, 

Hie ye to the meeting place, 
m the shores of Minnetonka, 
in the balmy month of June, 
of the A. L. A. 

Of the 10,000 lakes in Min- 
nesota none is more beautiful 
and picturesque than Minne- 
tonka. Since the days of the 
first settlers it has been re- 
nowned for its beauty and in 
recent years it has acquired a 
wide reputation as a summer 
resort. It possesses, in a 
marked degree, the character- 
istic irregularity of outline which con- 
stitutes the chief source of beauty in 
the lakes of the Northwest. The voyager 
upon its waters is bewildered by the mul- 
titudes of channels, inlets and wooded 
islands, the unexpected opening of new 
vistas of blue water, the seemingly in- 
exhaustible resources of delight to the 
sense of sight. The lake is about 20 
miles in extreme length and from 4 to 
6 miles in width, but its shore line meas- 
ures about 300 imiles. This wonderfui 
length includes, in addition to countless 





Interlachen Glen, Near Harriet. 


bays and long arms that nearly divide 
the lake, the shores of ten or a dozen 
islands. In making a tour of the lake, 
the steamers usually follow a course 
which, though touching only the prin- 
cipal landings, is at least 40 miles long. 

The eastern part or “lower lake” is 


much the larger portion, containing the 
broad expanse that won the Sioux name 
of Minnetonka—Broad Water. The out- 
let of the lake is Minnehaha creek, 
which, after a winding course of 25 
miles, plunges over a high cliff near the 





Happy Days at Big Island Park. 


Mississippi river, forming the far-famed 
Falls of Minnehaha—Laughing Water. 
The shores and islands of Minnetonka 
are heavily wooded with native oaks and 
maples, lindens and elms, filled with 
feathered songsters and roguish squir- 
rels. Summer cottages, singly or in 
groups, are to be seen here and there all 
along the shores of the lake, varying in 
size and cost according to the tastes and 
means of their owners. At Ferndale, the 
richest settlement, are houses costing 
from $50,000 to $100,000, some of 
which are occupied as _all-the- 
year-round homes. 

The exodus from Minneapo- 
lis to the lake begins about the 
first of May and by the first 
of July the summer gaiety is in 
full swing. Parties at the ho- 
tels, concerts, excursions, yacht 
races, fishing and _— similar 
amusements fill up the time. 
The lake is well stocked with 
pickerel and bass and the dis- 
ciples of Izaak Walton will 
find good sport with rod and _ line. 
The Minnetonka yacht club has its ren- 
dezvous on a little island in St, Louis 
bay and one of the events of the season 
is the club’s: annual regatta. Every 
breezy day during the summer sees the 
lake dotted with white-winged yachts. 
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Of the many hotels, the best known 
are the Del Otero at Spring Park, the 
principal hotel of the “upper lake” and 
one that is always filled throughout the 
season; at the eastern end of the lake is 
the Keewaydin; at Excelsior, the largest 








Leaving Lake Harriet for 


village on Minnetonka, there are a num- 
ber of good hotels and summer boarding 
houses. About a mile northwest of Ex- 
celsior, across the intervening bay, is the 
beautiful wooded spot called Tonka bay 
and here is Tonka Bay Hotel, headquar- 
ters for the thirtieth annual conference 
of the American library association. It 
is the largest and best known of Minne- 
tonka’s hotels and for years has been the 
favorite resort of many tourists, who 
come, summer after summer, to spend 
their vacations there. 

About two miles from Tonka 
bay, on the largest island in the 
lake,*is Big Island park. Here 
are to be found all the amuse- 
ments of a popular summer re- 
sort, including a good dining 
hall. The electric tower near 
the docks is a copy of the tower 
of Seville, Spain, is 200.° feet 
high, is built of steel and con- 
crete and is studded with electric 
lights. The park is 65 acres in 
extent and abounds in wooded 
heights and shady nooks. 

Should any of those attending the con- 
ference wish to go over to Big Island 
park for luncheon or dinner, the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company will take 
them across and return without charge, 
thus giving a delightful lake trip between 


Lake Minnetonka. 


un 


the sessions of the conference. The same 
company will also furnish a free boat, 
night and morning, to take to and fro 
those rooming at other places on the lake. 

Tonka bay, which is 20 miles south- 
west of the center of Minneapolis and 30 
miles from St. Paul, is reached 
by the Minneapolis and St Louis 
railroad or by the electric cars 
from the twin cities. It is only 
50 minutes from Minneapolis 
and go minutes from St Paul 
and the frequency of the electric 
cars makes it entirely possible 
for any who desire to stay in 
either city and attend the confer- 
ence. The electric cars run 
through a beautiful country of 
lakes, hills, meadows and woods, 
making this a very pleasant ride. 
Everyone attending the meeting is urged 
to make this trip at least once at night. 
The entire line is one long, brilliant lane 
of light, the great electric arcs throwing 
their rays up and down the tracks, so 
that the cars speed along a path of white. 
This “Great White Way” trip is some- 
thing peculiar to the twin cities and can- 
not be found on any other electric road 
in the world. 

As to the proposed post-conference 
trips, the attractions of Yellowstone park 
and of the Great lakes are well known to 








A Bit of the Peristyle at Big Island Park. 


all, but a word about Leech lake and the 
houseboat there may not be amiss. Leech 
lake is 200 miles north of Minneapolis ; 
is one of the largest lakes in Minnesota, 
being 30 miles long, with an average 
width of about 12 miles and a shore line 
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of over 500 miles. This is the trip for 
those who long to spend a few days in 
the quiet of the forest primeval, close to 
nature’s heart. Aside from the little 


cities who have taken the houseboat 
trip are unbounded in their enthusiasm 
about it. 

Located on the shore of one of the 








At Lake Minnetonka. 


lumbering town of Walker and Glen- 
garry hotel, about a mile distant from 
the village, the shores of Leech lake are 
an unbroken wilderness of pine trees. 





Tonka Bay Hotel 


At one end of the lake is the Leech lake 
Indian reservation, an exceedingly inter- 
esting place to visit. Fishing and hunt- 
ing are excellent. People from the twin 





most beautiful lakes in this country, 
close to the twin city metropolis of the 
Northwest, the A. L. A. conference of 
1908 promises to be one of the most de- 





Headquarters. 


lightful and enjoyable, as well as one of 
the most profitable, in the history of the 
association. Everything possible is being 
done with that end in view. 
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Selection and Rejection of Books* 


J. C. Dana, librarian, Public library, Newark, 


N. J. 

A proper function of great research 
libraries is to preserve and hold ready 
for use either all the printed things they 
can gather and make available, or all 
they can gather within the fields they 
mark out for themselves. With these 
libraries our question does not, as yet, 
concern itself; though at the present rate 
of increase in printing the time will soon 
come when no library can persist in the 
attempt to be the omnium-gatherum, and 
storehouse libraries must become store- 
houses only within chosen fields. 

All libraries that are not storehouses 
find, as our question suggests, that one 
of their pressing duties is that of selec- 
tion ; and to select is to reject also, The 
limits set by income, the limits set by 
the demands of those entitled to use its 
books, the limits set by the scope of the 
library as defined by those who found 
it or those who maintain it, these com- 
pel the librarian of every library in the 
country, whether large or small, to se- 
lect from all books new and old a mere 
handful for purchase. 

In selecting A in preference to a pos- 
sible B, the librarian deprives his con- 
stituency of that use of B which they 
might have enjoyed had he not selected 
A. For A he gives the money it costs, 
also the money required to catalog it, 
plaee it on the shelves, handle it, dust 
it, rebind it, shift it from shelf to shelf 
as the library grows and move it, per- 
haps a score of times daily, as the use 
of books which stand near it may de- 
mand. He chose to put money and 
thought upon A and not upon -B, be- 
cause he believed A would earn its cost 
and keep for the library’s readers, while 
B would not. The choice may not have 
been a wise one; but it was one that had 
to be made. No one thinks of asking if 
it is wise to permit someone to select 
certain books, and reject all other books, 
for a library. No one says this ts too 
great a responsibility for anyone to as- 


*Presentation before A. L. I. at Atlantic City, 
March 12, 1908. 
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sume, The selection must be made, the 
librarian uses all the skill he has therein 
—and the work is done. 

The same question that confronts the 
librarian in selecting for purchase, con- 
fronts him also in selection for reten- 
tion. He keeps C on the shelves, he dis- 
poses forever of D, because he finds that 
the room D occupies, the money it takes 
to keep it clean, well bound and in 
proper place onthe shelf, is more than 
the value of D to the persons who use 
the library. This is as plainly a ques- 
tion of library administration as is the 
question of selection for purchase. 

What, if any, rules can be laid down 
for rejection? I believe, none. Each 
case in each library must be separately 
considered. 

Always it must be kept in mind that 
use alone does not justify the expense 
of retaining a book. The use must be 
sufficient to warrant the expense. Most 
librarians are a trifle overawed by a 
book,: and still more overawed by a 
book which is in the library, and still 
more by a book in the library which a 
man once wished to see. He may have 
been a mere idler, he. may have wished 
to see it for a perfectly useless inquiry, 
he may have been the only one to ask 
for it in three years; but that it is a 
book in the library and a man asked for 
it, these often justify in our minds its 
retention after they should not. In every 
case the question is: As to this book, 
will the efficiency of this library be aug- 
mented by its expensive presence or its 
labor-saving absence ? 

The increase in the use made of books 
in libraries, an increase which is very 
rapid, promises to be more rapid still, 
and causes administrative expenses to 
rise at a very disturbing rate—this in- 
crease of use with greater increase of 
cost compels careful consideration of all 
possible methods, of saving labor. The 
wise selection of books is certainly one 
of the most effective of labor-saving 
methods. Buying ten copies of the best 
book on a subject for a given library’s 
constituency, saves money over buying 
10 different books on the same subject ; 
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it saves in selecting, ordering, catalog- 
ing, classifying, replacing, finding on the 
shelf because always in, and in satis- 
fying inquirers because the staff knows 
the one book, its scope, contents, value 
and what it can do for a given inquirer. 

This is the secret of the art of select- 
ing: few titles, carefully chosen for the 
community’s needs, and freely dupli- 
cated, The success the Newark library 
has had with its list of novels restricted 
to a thousand titles is an illustration I 
may venture to allude to, It seems to 
have added to the library’s efficiency and 
to have saved labor at the same time. 

The rejection of books is another plan 
which makes for economy. The out-of- 
date book, or the book of recent date 
which is useful to the community only 
on very rare occasions, must be made to 
give an account of itself. Many such 
books can give good reasons for their 
presence on the library’s shelves, of 
course. But the rising cost of ad- 
ministration compels, as I have said, a 
careful examination of everything which 
makes against efficiency, and lack of use 
is the very denial of efficiency in a book 
as well as in a library. 

A book that for any reason is no 
longer a good working tool in the library 
in which it finds itself surely adds to the 
cost of that library’s maintenance. One 
such book in a large library is of small 
importance, a few thousand to a large 
degree bind the hands, so to speak, of 
the really efficient books with which they 
stand, and make many of the hours of 
work of the assistants simply hours of 
wasted labor. 

Libraries must save time at every point 
to justify the growing payrolls. Well- 
selected books save time by their pres- 
ence; inefficient books save time by their 
absence, 





A high school student appeared at a 
public library recently and asked for 
“Graceology in a country churchyard.” 
One may inquire in a case of this kind 
whether the teacher is at fault or the 
student. 


A. L. A. Notes 


The following action relating to 
A. L. A. matters was taken by the 
Executive board at Atlantic City, 
March 14, 1908: 

There were present Messrs Bostwick, 
Gould, Andrews, Hopkins and Wyer. 


Appropriations —The treasurer was di- 
rected to transfer $150 from the item 
“Headquarters $1150” in the budget 
voted at Pittsburgh, Oct. 19, 1907, to 
a “Contingencies” account and from 
this sum was appropriated for the use 
of the Committee on library administra- 
tion an amount not to exceed $25 for 
the year 1908. 

The sum of $100 was voted to Nina 
E. Browne as compensation for serv- 
ices rendered to the association at the 
executive offices between Jan. 1 and 
July 1, 1908. 

It was ordered that a charge of 25 
cents be made for each additional copy 
of any number of the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
except the conference number, fur- 
nished to members of the association 
only, after the mailing of the one copy 
to which each member is regularly en- 
titled, and that the conference number 
shall continue to be sold at $2 plus 
postage to non-members and $1 plus 
postage to members. 

The secretary was authorized to issue 
a separate edition for free distribution 
of that part of the handbook for 1908 
which precedes the list of members. 


Conference arrangement 


In order to avoid conflict with the 
annual meeting of the N. E. A. at 
Cleveland, and also to secure more ad- 
vantageous local arrangements for en- 
tertainment, the dates for the Minne- 
tonka conference were changed to June 
22-27. 

The resignation of Helen E. Haines 
as second vice-president of the asso- 
ciation was presented and _ accepted. 
The secretary was instructed to convey 
to Miss Haines the sincere regret of 
the Executive board at the necessity 
which has compelled this action and the 
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hope of the board for her speedy recov- 
ery of health and ultimate return to 
library work. Gratia Countryman of 
Minneapolis was named as the unani- 
mous choice of the board to fill the un- 
expired term of second vice-president. 


Reports of officers—[nformal reports 
were presented by the secretary and 
treasurer, the former covering condi- 
tions at the executive offices and the 
latter relating to association finance. 

J. I. Wyer, yr, Sec’y. 


Library Copyright League 


A report from W. P. Cutter, who 
appeared before the committee on pat- 
ents in Congress the last of March, 
states that it was very evident at the 
time that the attitude of the publish- 
ers toward the librarians had somewhat 
changed and equally evident that the 
committee’s attitude toward the publish- 
ers had changed also. , 

The chairman of the committee an- 
nounced during the progress of the 
hearing that they would sanction no 
legislation which would give control 
over the resale of books once sold by 
the publishers, and that they were 
working to protect the public to the 
fullest extent. 

The chairman of the Senate commit- 
tee stated that the Copyright league 
need only ask for what the libraries 
wanted, for it was almost certain that 
anything opposed by the libraries would 
not receive favorable consideration by 
the committee, and even if it did, no 
measure limiting their privileges could 
- be passed by either the House or the 
Senate. 

It is hardly possible that the bill 
passed will contain anything to which 
the libraries can make serious objec- 
tions. The musical interests have 
agreed to a compromise and, as this 
was the main point of controversy in 
the copyright bill, it is probable that 
the bill in an amended form will pass 
during this session of Congress. 


Public Document Queries 

“To collect documents is one mode of serv- 
ing your country, and to remember the con- 
tents of a document is another.” (George 
Eliot, in Middlemarch.) 

3ecause many small libraries have a 
confusion of public documents, there is 
much perplexity as to what course to 
pursue in regard to them that shall re- 
duce them to a state of order and a con- 
sequent useful collection. (Questions: in 
regard to them are being asked over and 
over until it has seemed best to collect 
in one place the answers, so that there 
may be a saving of time and labor by 
having in print the answers to these 
questions, to which inquirers may be re- 
ferred. 

Everyone is cordially invited to use 
this department, and all questions will 
be given the same attention as though a 
personal answer were sent. 

Questions should be sent to the editor 
of this department, A. R. Hasse, 425 
Lafayette street, New York City. Signa- 
tures will be considered confidential and 
will be answered, as far as possible, in 
order of receipt. In the answers to ques- 
tions concerning arrangement and mat- 
ters other than cataloging it will be 
stated whether the library from which 
the question emanates is a public, refer- 
ence or college library. 

Question 4.—We (a public library of 
Southern California) want to know 
whether the four maps spoken of in the 
first volume of Emory’s report on the 
Mexican boundary survey were ever 
published. They are mentioned in the 
prefatory remarks, and in the table of 
contents it states that they were not 
bound with the report. Could you tell 
us anything about them? They are of 
the greatest importance to this part of 
the country just now, as a great many 
of the surveys in our new county, Im- 
perial, are based on the location of the 
old monuments. 

The maps referred to do not form, 
as far as I can find out, part of the 
Congressional documents. Copies are 
described in Phillips’ List of maps of 
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America, published by the Library of 
Congress in 1901. The entries are the 
2d, 3d, 6th, 7th and 8th on page 411 
of the list. It will be noted that five 
maps are here described and only four 
are referred to in the Emory survey. 
The sixth item on page 411 of the list 
is a map made under Weller, who was 
United States commissioner in 1849, pre- 
ceding Fremont (who never served), 
and Emory, whose commission was an 
ad interim one until Bartlett came in to 
complete the work. Emory, in his re- 
port, has apparentiy intended to include 
only those maps made under his direc- 
tion. There is an account of methods 
of the Emory survey in the report of 
the later survey under the treaty of 1882, 
published in volume 23, Senate docs., 
55th Congress, 2d session. 

The Emory report on the Mexican 
boundary is in all the older depository 
libraries, and very likely in many of the 
others. All libraries having a copy 
might do well to make a memorandum 
to the effect that the maps referred to 
were printed, but were never distributed, 
and are not to be found in the Congres- 
sional documents, and also that they are 
described in Phillips’ list as specified 
above. 





Interesting Things in Print 


The Public library of Lynn, Mass., 
has issued a list of books on electricity. 
The list is annotated as to character, 
which greatly increases its value. 


A volume on Western explorations, A 
search for the Western sea, by Law- 
rence J. Burpee of Ottawa, has just been 
issued in an English edition this month. 
The book contains a good deal of ma- 
terial either never before published or 
eise accessible in very rare books, and 
ferms a valuable contribution to West- 
ern history. 


Charles W. Smith, of the University 
of Washington library, has prepared an 
expansion of the Dewey decimal classi- 
fication for the history of the Pacific 
Northwest. It has been reprinted in 


pamphlet form at the request of the 
libraries in that locality. It is not ex- 
pected that its field of usefulness will 
extend outside of the region of Old 
Oregon, but it covers that territory 
very completely. 


A new single folio edition of Ed- 
mund Spencer in the Cambridge poet 
series, containing all of Spencer’s po- 
etical works, has been issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. R. E. Neil Dodge, 
University of Wisconsin, is the editor. 
The volume is full of helpful notes, 
with considerable biographical and 
critical material and, with the glossary, 
forms a most attractive volume. Like 
the other books in this series, it is a 
model of bookmaking, with clear print- 
ing, fine quality of paper ‘and service- 
able binding. 


The New York state library for the 
blind has just published in New York 
point, New chronicles of Rebecca, in 
two volumes, $6, which is a sequel to 
Mrs Wiggin’s Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
farm, which was printed in 1907 at $6. 
The books which are to be printed this 
year for the library for the blind in- 
clude: Parkman’s Jesuits in North 
America; Palgrave’s Golden treasury ; 
Clemens’ Tom Sawyer; Hale’s Daily 
bread; Andrews’ Perfect tribute, and 
Miss Rhoades’ gift to the library, the 
publication of Mrs Gaskell’s Cranford. 
These books are now-in press and will 
soon be available. 


The Atlantic Monthly, which has been 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
since 1873, will, beginning with the 
August number, be published by the At- 
lantic Monthly Company. The firm will 
include several new members, although 
Bliss Perry will continue as editor. This 
will involve no change in the manage- 
ment or conduct of business. The maga- 
zine will still be printed at the Riverside 
press and issued from 4 Park st., Boston. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have reor- 
ganized under the name of Houghton- 
Mifflin Company for the continuation of 
the business of manufacturing and pub- 



































Public 


lishing books, founded by Henry Oscar 
Houghton more than 50 years ago. 


In the report of a recent article on 
Public libraries in Wisconsin, by H. E. 
Legler, the following statement is made: 


Fifteen years ago there were few public 
libraries, and only three or four in the larger 
cities were properly housed. Only one em- 
ployed trained service. There were no trav- 
eling libraries, and the school district libraries 
had barely made a beginning. In the interim 
much has been done. The public libraries in 
Wisconsin now number 152, of which 61 
occupy structures especially erected for their 
use, while 28 have quarters in city halls or 
other public buildings. Many maintain a chil- 
dren’s department, conducted by a trained 
worker. Many are centers for lectures, study 
clubs and debating societies. The public 
library work is generally codrdinated with 
that of the schools. Prairie du Chien is now 
the only city in Wisconsin with a population 
in excess of 3000 which has not a public 
library, and of cities with more than 1500 
inhabitants which are without a public library 
there are only 29. 

Gifts from individuals for library buildings 
in Wisconsin have reached $1,299,500, of which 
$807,500 represents the contributions of An- 
drew Carnegie. 


In the annual report of the Board of 
education of Omaha, Neb., the follow- 
ing statement is made by Clara F. 
Cooper, principal of the Teachers’ train- 
ing school, in regard to the course of 
lectures given by Miss Tobitt of Omaha 
public library in the Teachers’ training 
school of that city: 


A.new departure in public school work in 
Omaha and one of great significance and 
fruitfulness came to us through the public 
library. Miss Tobitt, the librarian, gave to 
the grade division of our school a course 
of 12 lectures on Uses of the public library. 
For these lectures we went, after the close 
of our afternoon session, to the lecture room 
of the public library.. So great was Miss 
Tobitt’s interest and enthusiasm, so thorough 
her preparation, so skillful her presentation 
of her matter, so earnest the attitude of her 
audience, so satisfactory and immediate the 
results of her teaching that I cannot but rec- 
ommend that library instruction by the libra- 
rian become a recognized part of the cur- 
riculum of the Teachers’ training school, and 
that hereafter the junior members of both 
kindergarten and the grade divisions of the 
school be privileged to receive her instruction 
in the use of this great institution of the 
people. 
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Library Schooiz 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 


The winter term of the Training 
school for children’s librarians closed 
April. 11. Special attention was given 
during the term to commission work. 
There were lectures by H. E. Legler, 
secretary of the Wisconsin commission, 
February 21; Alice S. Tyler, of the 
Iowa commission, February 24; Chal- 
mers Hadley, of the Indiana commission, 
March 11. In the spring term Robert 
P, Bliss, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
commission, will give a lecture on the 
work in Pennsylvania. Mr Legler also 
gave a series of six lectures on the His- 
tory of the book, Miss Tyler one lecture 
on Library supplies, Mr Hadley one on 
Library buildings and one on Book 
plates, 

Other special lectures given during the 
term were: 

Jan. 6-7—Poetry for children, by Mary Wright 
Plummer, director of the Pratt institute 
library school. 

Feb. 5—Work of the Catholic Lyceum of 
Pittsburgh, by Father O’Connell. 

Feb. 21—The library and the school, by 
Georgia Alexander, school supervisor in 
Indianapolis. 

Feb. 27-29—Early magazines for children, and 
Modern children’s magazines, by Helen 
U. Price, consulting librarian of the Penn- 
sylvania free library commission. 

March 18-19—Library work in Canada and 
Technical work in McGill university 
library, by C. H. Gould, librarian of Mc- 
Gill university library. 

March 20—What the library means to one 
small town, by Mary A. True, librarian 
of Public library, Foxburg, Pa. 

April 7—Games every boy and girl should 
know, by George E. Johnson, superintend- 
ent of Pittsburgh playgrounds and vaca- 
tion schools. 


Among the regular courses given dur- 
ing the term were Loan systems, Cata- 
loging, Book numbers, Planning and 
equipment of children’s rooms, Litera- 
ture for children, The modern public li- 
brary movement, Home library work, 
Proof-reading and printing, Administra- 
tion of small libraries. 

Mary de Bure McCurdy, supervisor 
of work with schools, Carnegie library 
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of Pittsburgh, gave to the seniors a 
course in the History of education. 
April 6-g Caroline Burnite, head 
of children’s work, Cleveland public li- 
brary, gave four lectures to the seniors 
on the Growth of children’s literature. 
The students of the Training school 
had the great pleasure of meeting the 
students of the Pratt institute librarv 
school, when they visited Pittsburgh 
and vicinity, March 30 to April 4. 
Drexel institute 


Mrs Theresa West Elmendorf, of 
the Buffalo public library, lectured to 
the class on March 12. Her subject 
was the Personality of the librarian. 
After her talk she told of many of the 
interesting features of the Buffalo pub- 
lic library, answering the questions of 
the students on the open-shelf room, 
school work, etc. 

Helen U. Price, visitor for the Penn- 
sylvania free library commission, was 
at the school March 16, when she met 
the class to explain to them the work 
she is doing for the commission. 

R. P. Bliss, assistant secretary to 
the commission, on March 17 in a 
talk to the school described the library 
conditions in Pennsylvania and_ the 
work of the traveling libraries in reach- 
ing the various sections of the state. 

Myra Poland, librarian of the Oster- 
hout free library, Wilkes-Barré, Pa., 
lectured to the class on March 23 on 
Some of the problems of the town li- 
brary. 

The students of the library school 
attended in a body the bi-state meet- 
ing at Atlantic City on March 13-14. A 
reunion of the graduates and students 
present at the meeting was held on 
March 14. The Graduates’ association 
has adopted a class pin. 

Mary P. Farr, class of ’95, lectured 
to the class on April 6. Her subject 
was Library organization. 

Prescott A. Hopkins, architect, lec- 
tured to the class on April 7 on Li- 
brary architecture. The lecture was 
illustrated with lantern views. 


Entrance examinations will be held 
June 12. 
Atice B. Krogcer, Director. 
Pratt institute 


The lecture course by visiting lectur- 
ers, with the exception of one lecture, 
ended with the winter term. During 
March the school had the pleasure of 
hearing the following speakers: 

Theresa Hitchler, on the History of 
libraries in New York state. 

Annie C. Moore, on the Librarian with 
the children, and on Some earlier writ- 
ers for children, 

Charles H. Gould, on Canadian libra- 
ries, 

Mary FE. Hall, on the High school li- 
brarian. 

Myra Poland, on the Problems of the 
town library. 

Harriot E. Hassler, ’98, told an In- 
dian legend, and Helen U. Price, of the 
Pennsylvania commission, spoke  in- 
formally of the work of that commission 
at two of the lecture-teas. 

The school has begun the practice this 
year of inviting to each lecture those 
near-by librarians whom a given sub- 
ject would especially interest, and 11 
school librarians attended Miss Hall’s 
lecture. Remaining afterward to meet 
the lecturer and the school, these guests 
add greatly to the interest and profit of 
the occasion. The school has had the 
pleasure of Mrs S. C. Fairchild’s pres- 
ence on several of these occasions and 
at one or two recitations. 

Entrance examinations for the year 
1008 and 1909 take place June 12, 1908. 
The school opens September 17. 

Movements of graduates 


Louise P. Fritz, ‘04, has been ap- 
pointed to conduct the class in library 
economy in the Washington Irving high 
school, New York. 

Clara Bragg, ’04, has resigned her po- 
sition as head cataloger in the Worcester 
(Mass.) public library. She will be in 
the Columbia university library during 
April. 

Hannah Fernald, ’96, has been ap- 
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pointed librarian of the Portsmouth (N. 
H1.) public library. 

Louise Kirkpatrick, ’06, has resigned 
from the New York public library to ac- 
cept a position in the Library of Con- 
gress, as assistant to W. W. Bishop. 

Sarah Galloupe, ’96, announces her 
marriage on March 16 to Charles Rens- 
selaer Earl of Yonkers, N. Y. 

Mary W. PLuMMER, Director. 


Western Reserve university 


Every year since the school has been 
organized Alice S. Tyler, secretary of 
the Iowa library commission, has been a 
welcome lecturer on some phase of or- 
ganization or commission work. Last 
year it was decided to make her lectures 
a permanent part of the library or- 
ganization course and five were gfven, 
largely along the work of the small 
library, This year these were remodeled 
to make a course of 1o lectures, devoted 
exclusively to the Organization and ad- 
ministration of the small library, The 
lectures were given during the second 
and third weeks of February and the 
topics were as follows: 

The small library; its limitations, its prob- 
lems and its advantages. 

Organization and reorganization. 

Simplifying library records. 

Library rules and regulations. 

The business side of the library. 

Inventory, statistics and reports. 

Hours and the time schedule. 

Advertising the library. 

The trustees and the budget. 

Library housekeeping; care of building and 
equipment. 

The results justified the plan, for not 
only did the students enjoy the lectures 
as thoroughly as heretofore, but gained 
even more from them practically, be- 
cause of their closer connection with 
the work of the school. During Miss 
Tyler’s stay the students had the op- 
portunity of meeting her socially at a 
pleasant Valentine party given by Miss 
Evans of the faculty. 

Two recent visitors at the school have 
been Merica Hoagland, director of the 
Winona library school, and F. W. Faxon, 
of the Boston Book Company, both of 
whom were in the city on business. Miss 


Hoagland spoke informally to the stu- 
dents after one of their classes. 

The annual library school trip to Pitts- 
burgh will occur on April 13, 14 and 15, 
just preceding the Easter vacation. 

The entrance examinations for the 
Western Reserve library school will take 
place May 25 and 26. 


Winona 


The library school at the Winona 
technical institute entered upon its 
third term March 23, after 10 days’ 
vacation. In addition to the routine 
work, each student has been assigned 
a subject for a thesis. The special 
children’s course has been concluded 
by Carrie E. Scott of the New York 
and Pittsburgh library schools, now as- 
sistant organizer of the Public library 
commission of Indiana. Lovina Knowl- 
ton has begun a practical course in 
book mending and binding. On May 6, 
the class will go to Louisville, Ky., 
visiting the public and institutional li- 
braries of Indiana en route. 

Merica Hoacianp, Director. 


Wisconsin 


During February and March the 
schedule for field practice work was 
carried out, over half the class assist- 
ing the Commission in the work of re- 
organization; three libraries were or- 
ganized, four were reorganized, special 
work was done for three others, while 
five of the regular codperating libra- 
ries received students. The work 
proved most helpful to the libraries, 
the students and the library progress 
of the state. 

School work was resumed on Mon- 
day, April 13, and the first two days 
were occupied by seminaries, in which 
the actual conditions in the libraries 
visited were discussed, and methods 
compared. The lectures and _ class 
work for the spring term include pub- 
lic documents, by Miss Imhoff of the 
Legislative reference department, and.a 
parallel course in document cataloging, 
by Miss Elliott. Administration, chil- 
dren’s work, editions, binding, subject 
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bibliography, history of libraries and 
allied subjects are the new courses of 
the spring term, while reference work 
and book selection are continued from 
the first semester. The apprentice 
work of the spring term is planned to 
give experience in bibliography in the 
Legislative reference department, prac- 
tical cataloging for the Madison public 
library, and for the Commission. 

The school announces its short course 
for the fall term, from September 30 
until Thanksgiving, 1908. This course 
is designed to take the place of thie 
former summer session, and the course 
of study will be the same as that of- 
fered in the old summer session; some 
of the lessons will run parallel with 
the regular schools, others will be 
given in separate classes. 

The school offers the 1o lectures in 
children’s literature to be given from 
May 4 to 18, in the regular course, as 
a supplementary course to librarians 
in the state and elsewhere. It will be 
conducted by Mrs Grace R. Darling, 
librarian of the Stout training schools of 
Menominie, Wis. Previous to entering 
the Wisconsin library school, Mrs Dar- 
ling was one of the most successful 
Normal school teachers of children’s 
literature in Wisconsin. 

During the two weeks of the Sup- 
plementary course, seven lectures on 
Binding, by Miss MacDonald, will be 
scheduled in the regular schools, and 
students taking the former will have 
the privilege of attending these lectures. 

Other lectures in the course of the 
regular school, open to the students in the 
Supplementary course, are library ad- 
ministration (five lectures), public doc- 
uments (two), reference work (four), 
bibliography (two). 

The third edition of the catalog of 
the Wisconsin library school was pub- 
lished in March, and is much enlarged. 
It includes a description of the courses 
of study, with the number of hours 
required for each course. The joint 
course with the University of Wiscon- 
sin, noted in the March number of 


Pusiic LiprarigEs, is announced and 
the plan of codperation is described. 
Mary EMoGENE HAZELTINE, 
Preceptor. 


Forbes library 


The third session of the Summer 
school for librarians will be held at 
Forbes library, Northampton, Mass., 
July 18-August 22. The work will be 
under the direction of W. P. Cutter, 
librarian of Forbes library. 


Indiana 


The seventh summer school con- 
ducted by the Public library commis- 
sion of Indiana will be held this year 
at Earlham college, Richmond, Ind., 
June 15-July 27, instead of at Winona 
Lake, where the summer schools have 
been conducted for several years. Earl- 
ham college is delightfully situated and 
the summer library school classes will 
be held in the new college library build- 
ing, which is an unusually successful 
one. Richmond, Ind., where Earlham 
college is located, is about 70 miles di- 
rectly east of Indianapolis, 

In addition to the excellent collec- 
tion of books in the college library, there 
are several public libraries nearby which 
will prove most interesting to library 
students. Among these are the Mor- 
rison-Reeves library in Richmond and 
the Dayton (Ohio) public library. It 
is planned to have three courses of work 
at the summer school. The regular six 
weeks’ course of work will be in charge 
of Francis L. Goodrich of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan library, a graduate of 
the New York state library school, and 
Carrie E. Scott, assistant state organizer 
for the Public library commission of 
Indiana. Lectures in advanced cata- 
loging, new reference books of value and 
subject bibliographies will be given by 
Arne Kildal of Library of Congress and 
library work with schools will be in 
charge of Grace E. Salisbury of the 
Wisconsin normal school, Whitewater, 
Wis., and others. 

Earlham college will give credit for 
all work done at the summer library 
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school. Two-fifths of one credit will be 
given to all those who are granted cer- 
tificates by the library commission for 
successful work done at the library 
school. One and three-fifths credit will 
be granted by the college to members 
of the Earlham college library staft who 
take the summer library school train- 
ing. Living expenses will be remark- 
ably low. Board and room for six weeks 
can be obtained for $20. 


lowa 


The eighth annual session of the 
Iowa summer library school will be- 
gin July 6 at lowa City and continue 
four weeks. Because of the meeting 
of the A. L. A. in the middle west at 
Lake Minnetonka near the last of 
June, it was deemed inexpedient to be- 
gin the course as early as heretofore, 
as it is expected that many Iowa li- 
brarians will attend the A. L. A. meet- 
ing; hence the school will open im- 
mediately after that meeting. 

Two parallel courses will be offered— 
the elementary course, and one for 
those who have attended former ses- 
sions, or are sufficiently proficient to 
enter for advanced work. The ele- 
mentary course will consist of elemen- 
tary cataloging and other records, classi- 
fication and the work with children, and 
also general lectures. The advanced 
course will include subject headings and 
analyticals in cataloging, a course in 
book evaluation and one in United 
States Government documents. 

The course in United States docu- 
ments given by J. I. Wyer, jr, of the 
New York state library school, will be 
of unusual value and interest, and spe- 
cial students will be admitted for this 
course, which will be given during the 
last two weeks in July. Special stu- 
dents will also be admitted for the 
course in Library work with children, 
given by Edna Lyman during the same 
period. 

Full information regarding the 
courses and tuition may be obtained by 
writing to Director Alice S. Tyler, Li- 
brary Commission, Des Moines. 


st 


Michigan 


Through the efforts of Mrs Mary 
C. Spencer, secretary of the Michi- 
gan state board of library commis- 
sioners, a summer school for library 
training will be held at the State library, 
Lansing, June 29 to Aug. 8, 1908. The 
course is designed to assist librarians of 
small libraries and library assistants who 
are unable to take advantage of the com- 
plete courses offered by the regular li- 
brary schools, 

Instruction will be given in the vari- 
ous lines of library technique. A special 
feature will be the children’s work. A 
five weeks’ course will be given by Effie 
L. Power, instructor in library use and 
juvenile literature at the Cleveland nor- 
mal school. 

The work will be done under the 
general direction of Mrs Mary C. Spen- 
cer with the following instructors: M. 
Louise Hunt, librarian of the Lansing 
public library, head instructor; Effie L. 
Power, Cleveland normal school; Ruth 
M. Wright, cataloger, Michigan state 
library ; Alice M. Matthews, assistant li- 
brarian, George Washington university 
library. 

The course is free to those holding li- 
brary positions in the state or who are 
under definite appointment to such posi- 
tions, 

Minnesota 

Owing to the A. L. A. meeting the 
program for the summer school of 1908 
will be somewhat different from the 
usual plan. Attendance at the A. L. A. 
meetings will be made a part of the 
required work, and these meetings will 
take the place of special lectures of any 
kind. The regular work of the school 
will begin on Monday, June 29, and 
continue through July 31. 

The. usual course is open to any hold- 
ing library positions or under definite 
appointment to such positions, also to 
students or teachers in charge of school 
libraries. The work will be adapted 
as far as possible to meet the actual 
needs of the libraries represented, based 
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upon study of conditions in the library 
and the town. The course will. be 
under the direction of Clara F. Bald- 
win, secretary of the commission, who 
will give the lectures on classification, 
subject cataloging, organization and ad- 
ministration. Mrs Karen M. Jacobson, 
librarian of the commission, will give 
the lectures in book selection, including 
periodicals and binding. Martha Wil- 
son of the commission will give the in- 
struction in cataloging and _ reference 
work. 

Mary Moulton Cheney, principal of 
the Department of design of the Minne- 
apolis school of fine arts, will give 
special instruction in the lettering of 
books, labels and bulletins. The after- 
noon series of lectures given before the 
University summer school will be open 
to students of the library course as in 
former years. The usual visits will be 
made to libraries and publishing houses. 


New Jersey 


The third session of the Summer 
school for library training will be held 
under the auspices of the New Jersey 
library commission at the Asbury Park 
library, June 30-July 31. The course is 
free to anyone holding a library position 
or under appointment to a position in 
a New Jersey library. Information re- 
garding this course will be furnished by 
Sarah B. Askew, organizer for the com- 
mission, Trenton, N. J. 


New York 


The New York state library school, 
Summer session, will be held June 3- 
July 15. The general course of six 
weeks will be essentially the same as 
that.given in 1907. Special courses will 
be offered in Children’s work and book 
selection. A special course in reference 
work will be offered by J. I. Wyer, jr, 
if registration by May 1 is sufficient to 
justify it. 

Children’s work will be given by Miss 
Hunt of Brooklyn and Miss Oleott of 
Pittsburgh. Special lectures will be 


given by Mr Anderson and Miss Eaton 
of the Pruyn library of Albany. 


The 
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course in book selection will be in charge 
of Miss Bacon of the State library. Miss 
Freeman of the Louisville (Ky.) public 
library will give eight lectures on Or- 
ganization and administration. 





Special Notices 


All graduates of Pratt institute library 
school who expect to attend the A. L. A. 
conference at Minnetonka are requested 
to send their names as soon as possible 
to Mrs Karen M. Jacobson, Minnesota 
public library commission, St Paul, Minn, 





Apprentices— Columbia university li- 
brary (New York) will take a few 
apprentices for the academic year 1908- 
og. College graduates preferred. For 
details, write Miss H. B. Prescott as 
above, before June 1, giving refer- 
ences. 


Wanted—A librarian— A library in a 
northern Michigan community, which is 
largely engaged in mining and smelting 
iron ore, wants a librarian. The duties 
assigned to the librarian in this place 
partake, very largely, of the nature of 
the work that is done in settlements, 
There are two classes of people in the 
town, those connected with the works 
and those who own the works. The 
first are largely foreigners, Poles and 
Bohemians. The librarian will be ex- 
pected to organize improvement circles, 
girls’ clubs, sewing classes and what- 
ever means may be used to give the 
young people of the place ambitious 
ideas of good living, friendliness and 
good feeling. The salary to begin with 
is $75 a month. The only drawback to 
the position is the lack of facilities for 
comfortable living. 

There is much in the position to ap- 
peal to the altruistic principles of many 
of those engaged in library work and 
the inquiries of such will be readily an- 
swered. Further information may be 
had by addressing X, care of Pustic 
LiprRARIES. 
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Library Meetings 

Atlantic City—The twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey library associa- 
tion and the Pennsylvania library club 
was held at the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic 
’ City, N. J., on Friday and Saturday, 
March 13-14, 1908. 

The first session was held on Friday 
evening, under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania library club, and was 
called to order by the president, John 
Thomson, who introduced the mayor 
of Atlantic City, the Hon. Franklin 
P. Stoy. The cordial greeting and 
welcome extended to the two associa- 
tions in previous years was repeated by 
Mayor Stoy in his opening address. 

Hon. David A. Boody, ex-mayor of 
Brooklyn, stated that while he appre- 
ciated the opportunity of attending the 
convention of librarians, his object in 
coming to Atlantic City was, primarily, 
to learn from Mayor Stoy the secret 
of perpetual incumbency in office. He 
congratulated those present upon the 
high plane to which library work had 
been raised-in the last few years, by 


which libraries have been made ac- 
cessible to all instead of to students 
only. 


Mary L. Jones, acting librarian of 
the -Bryn Mawr college library, next 
read an interesting paper on the Or- 
ganization of labor, with particular ref- 
erence to library work. 

Mary A. True, librarian of the Free 
library association at Foxburg, Pa., told 
the audience of What the library means 
to one small town. Miss True spoke 
of the work done by the Free library 
association at Foxburg, which is a 
town of 600 inhabitants, situated in the 
oil region of northwestern Pennsylvania. 
The library owns 1300v., of which 
about 1000 are works of fiction, the re- 
maining. 300 consisting of reference 
books, histories, books of travel, etc. 
A traveling library, furnished by the 
Pennsylvania free library commission, 
augments the collection of the library, 
which is. open every day in the year. 

Much attention is given to interesting 


children in the library by means of 
story-hours, children’s evenings, and 
also by travel-talks given by residents 
of the town, descriptive of interest- 
ing trips which they have taken. The 
children are encouraged to cooperate in 
the work of the library, thus creating 
and sustaining their interest in its 
activities. 

For the adults there are Old soldiers’ 
nights, when war stories are told by 
the veterans and war songs are sung; 
Mothers’ nights, at which the training 
of children and other kindred topics 
are discussed, .and at which tea is 
served; Old-timers’ nights, a very pop- 
ular feature, when reminiscences of the 
pioneer days of the town are told by 
old residents ; and Authors’ nights. The 
best feature of interest to adults is the 
Housekeepers’ meeting, held in the li- 
brary once a week, to which the house- 
keepers bring their knitting, discuss 
problems of their work, and at which 
tea is served. The mothers bring 
their special recipes to these meetings 
and leave them in the library that others 
may copy them, while demonstrations 
of these recipes are held in the library 
also. Gymnasium work for men, boys 
and girls is arranged by the library as 
well. 

.One feature of library activity is 
civic work. Flower seeds are ob- 
tained and sold to the children for one 
cent a package. . They are taught how 
to plant and to care for the flowers, 
and an annual flower show is held to 
display the results of their work. Sub- 
jects for essays on nature topics are 
assigned to the boys and girls, and 
prizes for the best essays are given at 
the flower shows, at which prizes are 
distributed to adult citizens also for the 
best-kept door-yards. One result of 
this civic work has been the converting 
of a public dump-hole into a park and 
playground. It has also developed a 
band of “weed-pullers,” children whose 
services are entirely voluntary, and 
whose reward consists in being thanked 
publicly at the annual flower show. 
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The library room is permitted to be 
used for all purposes and by all de- 
nominations. As Foxburg has no news- 
paper of its own, the work of the li- 
brary is reported weekly in the news- 
papers of nearby towns. An annual 
library meeting is held, to which the 
public is invited to hear reports of the 
work of the library, and to elect offi- 
cers for the coming year. The library 
is maintained entirely by the citizens, 
to whom an annual appeal for support 
is made. The principal source of in- 
come is entertainments by home talent. 
Enough cannot be said of the self- 
sacrifice of the members of the board 
of trustees in this connection, as they 
have willingly aided in every possible 
capacity. In conclusion, Miss True said 
that she would not presume to say that 
these methods would serve for any 
other community, but they had served 
the purpose at Foxburg, and that she 
would be glad to aid anyone who might 
wish to inquire further, to the full ex- 
tent of her ability and experience. 

The last speaker on the program, 
Frank B. Heckmann, of the Free library 
of Philadelphia, under the title, The 
reality of fiction, read a summary of 
and reminiscent commentary on many 
standard works of fiction of permanent 
value, which are apt to be forgotten in 
the present-day flood of newer novels. 

The third session was held on Sat- 
urday evening, March 14, with Mr 
Bostwick in the chair. The first 
speaker on the program, Dr Morris 
Jastrow, jr, librarian and professor of 
Semitic languages at the University of 
Pennsylvania, read a valuable paper on 
Library economy and economy in li- 
braries. The cost of books and ex- 
pense of maintenance in large repre- 
sentative European and American li- 
braries were compared, disproving the 
statement, often made, that American 
libraries attained their greater efficiency 
and convenience of use at a higher rate 
of expense for administration than that 
of European libraries, where access to 
collections was much more difficult, 
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thus lessening their usefulness to stu- 
dents. 

The chairman then presented Thomas 
L. Masson, editor of Life, who gave an 
entertaining and humorous talk. In 
conclusion, arguing that the audience 
was cut off from escape by the fact 
that the last train had left the city that 
night, Mr Masson read some original 
verses descriptive of the booklovers’ 
heaven. 

Mr Bostwick thanked Mr Masson for 
his talk, and then presented Dr James 
H. Canfield, librarian of the library of 
Columbia university, who delivered an 
excellent address on What constitutes 
a civilized man. 

Dr Canfield said in effect that it was 
very difficult to tell what constitutes 
a civilized man unless it is agreed as 
to what is meant by civilization, as the 
word is most commonly used with some 
modifying adjective. Thus we speak 
of western civilization, meaning thereby 
not especially American, but rather 
modern civilization, the result of the 
best of the forces of the past. The 
weak point of the civilization of the 
past was its neglect of the individual 
mind, individual ambition and individ- 
ual aspiration. Western civilization is 
one in which the rights of the indi- 
vidual have been duly considered. Its 
most satisfactory form today is to be 
found on this side of the Atlantic, since 
it is the belief of the speaker that the 
American people stand at the forefront 
in having succeeded in uniting with a 
common impulse for a common purpose 
and a common end. The foundations 
have been laid for a social and civic 
state, in which the individual is to re- 
ceive the largest and completest recog- 
nition. The development of the natural 
resources of the land, and the swift- 
ness with which these have been de- 
veloped from a state of savagery is the 
best illustration of the ability of the 
people for coming together with a com- 
mon impulse for a common end. It 
is fully recognized by all citizens that 
the country is conducted on the co- 
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operative plan of a large corporation. 
The people appoint referees, by whom 
disputes are settled, whom they call 
their justiciary; they elect directors, 
whom they call legislators, and give to 
the head of the nation the same title 
as the head of a corporation, the presi- 
dent. 

The speaker defined civilization as a 
state of living together in mutual help- 
fulness. This requires of the individual 
unusual intelligence, integrity and char- 
acteristics. The most civilized man is 
the one who in this state and condi- 
tion- is most considerate of the desires 
of others, and who is willing to con- 
tribute to a common end, as the spirit 
of cooperation is a cardinal character- 
istic of such an individual. The man 
who dominates simply because of his 
inherent power cannot be considered 
a civilized man, nor he who is exclusive 
and he who ignores his fellow man 
who fills a minor position in life. The 
minor activities of life contribute largely 
to general comfort and safety, and, 
since these activities most frequently 
condemn men to drudgery and routine, 
appreciation of them is necessary to all 
continuance of activity. The civilized 
man is the one who is thoughtful, con- 
siderate and mindful of those about 
him, and who recognizes the place and 
value of each individual in the general 
plan of life—a man of largeness of 
heart and of a constantly inspiring and 
uplifting sentiment. 

The subject is particularly appropri- 
ate to the program of the meeting, as 
librarians are peculiarly a class who 
can manifest this thoughtfulness to all 
and to all alike. The speaker, in this 
connection, stated that in listening to 
Miss True’s talk on the previous even- 
ing, he had felt that Foxburg was the 
most civilized community of which he 
had ever heard. It had been estimated 
that, giving an elephant, in proportion 
to its size, the ability to jump that is 
possessed by a flea, the former could 
at a bound cover the distance from 
New York to Buffalo. The speaker 
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by this parallel implied what could be 
accomplished by the New York public 
library, should it be proportionally as 
active as the Free library association at 
Foxburg. No other factor is so impor- 
tant in civilization as the public li- 
brary, save the public school, but while 
the influence of the former ends com- 
paratively early in life, the library is a 
lifelong school for the adult. 

After thanking Dr Canfield, Mr 
Bostwick presented H. W. Wilson, 
who announced the plans of the Travel 
committee for the post-conference trips 
of the A. L. A. for the coming sum- 
mer. 

Chicago—The regular April meeting of 
the Chicago library club was turned into 
what was called an A. L. A. headquar- 
ters rally. 

A large audience was present, com- 
posed not only of library workers, but 
of business men and women interested 
in the development of Chicago. A let- 
ter from the executive officer of Chicago 
Association of Commerce assured the 
librarians of the middle West, of its 
interest in the project to bring head- 
quarters of the A, L. A. to Chicago, 
and offered the choice of four proposi- 
tions for the housing of headquarters in- 
terests, Letters from out-of-town libra- 
rians were read favoring the proposi- 
tion and, altogether, a most enthusiastic 
spirit was engendered and expressed in 
favor of any effort that would induce 
the Council of the A. L. A. to accept 
some one of the offers made. 

C. W. Andrews made the principal 
address of the evening, in which he 
called attention to the great advantages 
which would be rendered to the library 
movement in America by having head- 
quarters in a central part of the coun- 
try, easily accessible to those who wish 
to examine its museum material and con- 
sult its officers in a place on the main 
line of travel East and West, North and 
South, 

Mr Andrews was a member of the 
original committee to establish head- 
quarters and he gave a very clear re- 
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cital of the development of the move- 
ment up to the present time. He spoke 
entirely as the librarian of a large Chi- 
cago library. 

Addresses were made by a number of 
others present. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce 
was represented by George E. Plumbe, 
who emphasized the offer of assistance 
that had been made in a letter from that 
association, This body is made up of 
11,000 representatives from 2400 of the 
leading business firms of Chicago, or- 
ganized for the purpose of developing 
every interest that tends to the upbuild- 
ing of the city, either from a material or 
intellectual point of view. 


District of Columbia —The one hundred 
and sixth regular meeting of the associa- 
tion was held in the lecture hall at the 
Public library, Wednesday evening, 
March 18, 1908. About 40 members 
were in attendance, President Johnston 
introduced the first speaker of the eve- 
ning, Miss Crawford, editor of the forth- 
coming third edition of the A. L. A. List 
of subject headings, who read a paper 
of much interest on Some essentials of 
coOperative cataloging. Miss Crawford 
expressed her belief that the present sys- 
tem of codperation (the supplying of 
printed cards by the A. L. A. and the 
Library of Congress) is inadequate, be- 
cause, while effecting a great saving of 
mechanical labor, it does not meet the 
real needs of the majority of the readers 
in public libraries. There are two dis- 
tinct classes of library users to be served 
by library catalogs, first, the compara- 
tively small group. of scholars, specialists 
and investigators, for whom elaborate 
catalogs are necessary tools, and, second, 
the public at large, to whom our present 
catalogs too frequently are hindrances 
rather than aids. The Library of Con- 
gress forms of catalog entry, in attempt- 
ing to effect a compromise between the 
needs of these two divergent groups, 
have proved, in practice, to be entirely 
satisfactory to neither. Too radical for 


the specialist, they seem conservative 
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and overburdened with detail to the 
readers in public libraries. 

As to the possible share of the Na- 
tional library and the A. L. A. in co- 
operative cataloging for public libra- 
ries: A, L. A. has within sight for the 
ensuing year the two codes which are 
necessary preliminaries for such co- 
operation—the rules for author entry 
and the list of subject headings. The 
latter necessarily will be slightly out of 
date even before it is published. With 
no stable and continuous center for 
testing, revising and enlarging, in five 
years’ time it will lapse into as untrust- 
worthy a guide as did the previous 
edition in the matter of new and chang- 
ing subjects. Already that inadequacy 
has driven the catalogers to the only 
up-to-date source in the country—the 
commercial indexes. This will happen 
again with the third edition and in a 
more truly disastrous way unless the 
A. L. A. follows up its new code with 
some consistent and steady effort to 
keep it up to date. A regularly em- 
ployed editor of cataloging would 
make it his business to keep abreast of 
new subjects and the crystallizations in 
their terminology as well as changes 
and enlargements in old subjects. The 
results of these investigations would 
appear as supplementary lists from time 
to time and occasional cumulations 
with the standard list., In addition, the 
editor would make it his business to 
catalog all books recommended in the 
Booklist and such others as a sufficient 
number of codperating public libraries 
could agree upon, up to the limit of 
what could be done in the space of a 
reasonable day’s work. This manu- 
script would serve as copy for the Li- 
brary of Congress to use in a separate 
issue of cards. For these a previously 
guaranteed list of subscribers would 
be secured to cover expenses of print- 
ing, storage and distribution. These, 
as it appears to me, are the natural 
and possible lines along which coGper- 
ation can hope to work with reason- 
able harmony in the profession and 
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with the double result of mechanical 
economy and power at the point of con- 
tact with the reader. 

Anything less thorough and master- 
ful than this will mean the eventual 
capture of the field by commercial en- 
terprise and the consequent loss by the 
A. L. A. of its power to control stand- 
ards. 

Is there not in this outlook a hope 
for codperation without absolute uni- 
formity, for preservation of local needs 
and characteristics without dissipation 
of central power in legislation, research 
and advice? 

Discussion of Miss Crawford’s paper 
was participated in by Mr Hanson and 
Mr Martel of the Library of Congress. 

The second address of the evening 
was by James McCormick, of the 
United States geological survey, on 
Map making and map values in the 
United States. The speaker described 
in some detail the methods used in 
producing the typographic, geodetic and 
geologic maps of the United States, il- 
lustrating his remarks by presenting 
specimens of various kinds of maps de- 


scribed. 
WILLARD O. WATERS, Sec’y. 





A View of the Atlantic City Meeting 


Neighboring libraries held their an- 
nual Spring meeting at Atlantic City 
on March 13-14. When taxed to turn 
back in search of popular spots, the 
memory obstinately rests longest in the 
dining room of the Hotel Chelsea. 
Here it was that New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey met on a com- 
mon human basis, while making new 
friends and putting old ones to new 
tests. Long tables were arranged for 
the loyal Pratt, Drexel, Albany and 
Asbury Park schoolmates; “headliners” 
sat in intimate groups around smaller 
tables, and the mere assistant watching 
these celebrities and noting the buoy- 
ancy of the discussions felt sure that 
all library problems would henceforth 
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bear the imprint of these nods and 
becks and wreathed smiles. The 
younger workers in the field enter the 
meetings with awe. The names and 
topics on the program assume __ por- 
tentous proportions ; everything is, great 
and noble, and novices come away with 
a sense of having drunk deep of the 
Pierian spring. Later the realization 
comes that at these sessions the 
“best occupation is recreation” and that 
the real tone comes to the whole move- 
ment through the informal groups about 
breakfast, lunch and dinner tables, in 
the parlors and smoking rooms and in 
the ozone of the board walk. 

The instruction is not so important a 
feature as the discussion and thinking. 
However, it is well to face some im- 
posing facts against the day when pub- 
lic libraries may be investigated at the 
suggestion of “Pro bono _ publico,” 
“Justitia” or “Taxpayer,” all of whom 
may some day demand an account of 
libraries in their disposition of public 
money. So Prof. Morris Jastrow, li- 
brarian and professor of Semitic lan- 
guages at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, tossed the ball of economy into 
our midst in his address, Library econ- 
omy and economy in libraries, which 
was a deduction as to the cost of 
“delivering the goods” based on de- 
tails from the treasurers’ reports of the 
leading libraries in the country. 

Dr Canfield’s address was a disap- 
pointment to one woman, who declared 
she had relied on having at least one 
rare story to take away with her from 
the witty librarian of Columbia. The 
last one she heard had done splendid 
duty for a year. Dr Canfield was, 
however, profoundly serious in his mod- 
ern interpretation of What constitutes 
a civilized man. To sum up in a few 
words his scholarly presentation of the 
subject, we might say a civilized being 
is one who is sympathetically adjusted 
to his environment and fellow men. 

We confess to an eagerness to say 
something about the address by Fred- 
eric C. Brown of the Nation, who 
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talked about Literary journalism in 
theory and practice. It is not easy to 
report briefly on this brilliant and fin- 
ished speech, which completely capti- 
vated the large audience, particularly 
when it is only possible to leave Mr 
Brown’s rich voice and exquisite enun- 
ciation to one’s imagination. [Mr 
Brown’s address is given in full on 
page 159. | 

A new name has spring into life 
among librarians; Foxburg will now 
become library slang since Mary A. 
True, the librarian at Foxburg, Pa., 
told ‘‘what the library means to one 
small town.” If ever the librarians 
want a short three minutes’ paper from 
Miss True it might be necessary to call 
it Things left undone in Foxburg. The 
audience received each new statement 
of library activities with appreciative 
and cordial hilarity. Miss True’s inter- 
esting recital will not soon be forgotten. 

Later Foxburg made its debut as a 
library phrase when Thomas L. Mas- 
son, the well-known editor of Life, 
spoke on the Essentials of library ad- 
ministration. In order to study his 
exacting subject, Mr. Masson was 
obliged to visit the nearest large li- 
brary, and as his home is in Glen 
Ridge, N. J., the Newark library opened 
its hospitable arms to him. After in- 
timate visits in all departments, from 
boiler room to copper roof, Mr Masson 
declares that the library is trying to 
make Newark the Foxburg of New 
Jersey, and has left no innovation to 
the imagination but the establishment 
of an incubator that babies may be cir- 
culated and lent for from one to two 
weeks. We learned for the first time 
the secret of our book losses and were 
frankly told how journalists build up 
their splendid collections and thus how 
necessary it is for literary men to get 
into close touch with the best libra- 
ries. Everyone sympathized with the 
thrifty Glen Ridge librarian, who 
dreaded to see Mr Masson bring back 
his books on time and thus deprive the 
library of its steady and generous in- 


come from his regularly overdue loans. 
For fear that his position about li- 


.brary- essentials would be attacked by 


experts, Mr Masson carefully and 
subtly concealed the details behind 
“stories drawn from Life.” His tale 
of the chameleon, which changed its 
color when placed on the blue, green 
and red, but “bust itself” when trying 
to adapt itself to the plaid, was surely 
meant as a warning to one of those 
librarians whose love of change is pro- 
verbial. We have not worked over the 
other stories, but feel sure that our 
whole system has been attacked under 
the guise of humor by one of the most 
delightful guests this association has 
ever entertained. K. L. R. 





Save Niagara Falls 


Why should any number of Congress- 
men give to a few men, who have 
money and nothing else, the right to 
destroy the natural beauty of Niagara 
Falls that they may all have a little 
more money? Niagara Falls belongs to 
the whole world and anyone dastardly 
presumptuous enough to give sanction 
to marring its beauty should be rele- 
gated to the political scrap heap, where 
he rightly belongs. Find out the names: 
of those who are in favor of selling the 
waters of Niagara Falls and hold them 
up to the everlasting scorn of all man- 
kind. 

Librarians in particular should lend 
their aid by expressing a strong opinion 
to their Senators and Representatives. 
Certain power interests are taking ad- 
vantage of the time necessarily re- 
quired to negotiate a treaty with Can- 
ada for a permanent protection of the 
falls, and are seeking to amend the hard- 
won campaign conducted by the Amer- 
ican civic association. Two bills are 
pending before Congress which if passed 
will rob the whirlpool rapids of nearly 
one-half their volume of water. It .is 
a plain duty incumbent on everyone 
to defeat these bills. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Bath, Me., has received a bequest of 
$10,000 for its Public library by the 
will of the late Capt. Charles E. Pat- 
ten. 


The Worcester County (Mass.) law 
library has issued a pamphlet sketching 
the history of Massachusetts county law 
libraries, thus collecting in one place 
valuable information relative to them. 


The report of the Free library of Bel- 
fast, Me., records a circulation of 27,801 
v.; preportion of adult fiction, 6514 per 
cent; books on the shelves, 14,370 v.; 
card holders, 1328. Five home libraries 
were carried on, through which 1415 v. 
were loaned. 


The City library of Manchester, 
N. H., had on exhibition, in March, a 
collection of water-color paintings of 
wild flowers. Each painting gave the 
common name and the botanical .name 
of the flower, also the family to which 
it belonged. A collection of books 
about wild flowers was placed near the 
paintings. 


The public library of Hartford, Conn., 
had an Irish exhibit during the week 
containing St. Patrick’s day. Samples 
of Irish work in linen, lace, wood, metal 
and embroidery on silk, specimens of 
knitting, homespun woolens and _flan- 
nels were contributed. A number of 
personal relics of famous Irishmen were 
also on exhibition. Irish dictionaries, 
classbooks and a number of manuscripts 
of considerable age were included, 

Central Atlantic 


Fanny Borden, B. L. S., New York 
‘or, has been appointed assistant at 
Vassar college library 1908-9. 

Flemington, N. J., has been offered and 
accepted a bequest of $10,000 to erect 
a public library building, a gift of the 
late Dr William H. Bartles. 

A series of conferences between the 


public school principals and the libra- 
rians of the Brooklyn public library 
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have been organized in that city for the 
purpose of bringing about closer co- 
operation between schools and libraries. 


J. C. Dana, librarian of Public li- 
brary, Newark, N, J., and Mrs Dana 
sailed for southern France, April 9,° for 
an absence of 10 weeks. 


Mrs K. M. Howze, formerly chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Jacksonville (IIl.) 
public library, has joined the staff of the 
Public library of Newark, N. J. 


Willis A. Bardwell, assistant librarian 
of Brooklyn (N. Y.) public library and 
for 40 years connected with the Pub- 
lic library of that city, died at his 
home in Brooklyn, March 27. 


Susan C. Crampton, New York ’o2, 
has been appointed reference librarian 
at the Public library, Tacoma, Wash. 
For the past six years Miss Crampton 
has been assistant reference librarian at 
the Carnegie library, Pittsburgh. 


Jean Young Middleton, New York 
‘91, has been appointed chief of the 
order department of the. Queensborough 
(N. Y.) public library. Since 1894 
Miss Middleton has been librarian of 
the Apprentices library of Philadelphia. 


The Public library of Reading, Pa., 
celebrated the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the So- 
ciety of English library of Reading 
on March 16. Addresses were made 
by the guests of the evening, recount- 
ing the history, trials and progress of 
the library during the 100 years of its 
existence. 


As a part of the library’s annual lec- 
ture course in the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
library, an expert from the Lackawanna 
railroad explained the use of the air- 
brake, and an official of the city’s light, 
heat and power company gave a lecture 
on its public service work. To meet the 
calls for books on electrical and other 
industrial subjects, the library found it 
necessary to duplicate many of its vol- 
umes. 

The seventh annual report of the Pub- 
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lic library of Trenton, N. J., states that 
the number of reference books bought 
exceeded works of fiction by 357, mak- 
ing a total of 39,822v. and 629 
pamphlets in the library. The cost of 


binding for the past year has been 33 - 


per cent lower than the preceding year 
owing to the improved binding adopted 
a year ago. The circulation for home 
use reached 211,023 v., with 20,040 card- 
holders. In addition to the 2000 stand- 
ard reference books on the open shelves 
in the reference room, 8117 books were 
consulted from the stock room. 


The New York public library has ex- 
tended its work with the schools to 
393 educational institutions, which are 
visited once or twice a month by li- 
brary assistants; 6013 visits have been 
made. Bulletin boards are maintained 
in 222 of these institutions for notices 
touching educational affairs in connec- 
tion with the library. In the schools, 
12,832 notices have been posted, and 
gio notices have been mailed to distant 
schools. School visitors have distrib- 
uted 108,702 copies of the monthly 
list of additions, and 410 copies have 
been sent by mail. At graduating ex- 


ercises in elementary schools, 30 speak-. 


ers have impressed the importance of 
the library on those about to leave the 
school. Study cards to the number 
of 4343 have been issued to teachers. 
The branch libraries have been visited 
by 49 teachers with classes, where li- 
brary assistants have given special in- 
struction in the use of card catalogs, 
reference books, etc. 


The Emporium (Pa.) public library 
was opened March 17. 

The library was organized in 1888, at 
which time its chief assets were a gym- 
nasium and a reading room, but having 
passed through the various stages of de- 
velopment, Maud D. Brooks, assistant li- 
brarian of the Olean (N. Y.) public li- 
brary, was engaged the first of the year 
to catalog the books that had accumu- 
lated, about 1500. 

The reading room is about 30 by 40 and 
is comfortably fitted up and leads into 


an “inspiration” room, with a seating 
capacity of about 150 persons. Some 
20 or 30 periodicals are taken. 

The library, which was founded and 
is entirely supported by the Hon. Josiah 
Howard, will henceforth be entirely free 
and administered on modern lines. 

The opening exercises were simple, ad- 
dresses being made by the founder, Miss 
Brooks, O. R. Howard Thomson, libra- 
rian of the James V. Brown library of 
Williamsport, and local men, 


Central 


Lyle Harter, formerly librarian of 
Marion, Ind., has been elected librarian 
at Lima, Ohio. 


Mrs Sarah FE. Doll, for 31 vears in 
the Public library of Detroit, Mich., died 
March 15, 


Mary E. Matthews has been appointed 
by the school board of Milwaukee to 
catalog all the public school libraries of 
that city. 


Francis L. D. Goodrich, B. L. S., 
New York ’o6, has been appointed 
senior instructor in the Indiana sum- 
mer school for librarians. 


Ernest Reece, Western Reserve li- 
brary school, ’05, has accepted the libra- 
rianship of the Oahu college, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, to take effect early in May. 


Mrs Marietta Myers, superintendent 
of the reading room of the St Louis 
(Mo.) public library, celebrated the com- 
pletion of 40 years’ service in that posi- 
tion on April 1. Special recognition was 
offered by her co-workers. 


The John McIntire public library of 
Zanesville, Ohio, was opened to the 
public March 23. The building with 
its equipment cost $55,000. The library 
has recently been reorganized and classi- 
fied by Mary Farr. The library starts 
out with a bright future. 


The Public library of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., had printed large red and yellow 
posters, which the street car company, 
at the request of the library, ran on the 
front of the street cars, at the time of 
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the recent exhibition of the American 
water color society in Grand Rapids. 
The posters bore an invitation to visit 
the library, where the exhibition was 
held. 


Charles E. Rush has been elected li- 
brarian of Public library, Jackson, Mich. 
Mr Rush graduates from the New York 
state library school in June and begins 
his work at Jackson July 1. He is a 
native of Indiana. He graduated from 
Earlham college, where he served for 
more than two years in the library. He 
afterward was connected with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin library and with 
the Public library of Newark, N. J. 


Mirpah G. Blair, formerly of the Cin- 
cinnati public library, has been appointed 
head cataloger of the Ohio state univer- 
sity at Columbus. Lilian Huffman, for- 
merly in the accession department, has 
been added to the catalog department. 

Ada S. Couillard of the Columbia uni- 
versity library has been appointed to the 
position in the accession department 
made vacant by the transfer of Miss 
Huffman to the catalog department. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Lake Forest, IIl., records the 
number of books on the shelves as 5227 ; 
total circulation. 18,713 v.; total attend- 
ance in the library, 20,237. Of the books 
on the shelves 13 per cent are juvenile, 
30 per cent fiction and 57 per cent 
classed books for adult readers. The 
number of card holders is 1241. During 
the year 20 reference lists on current 
topics were made. An interesting gift 
was 180 large mounted photographs and 
100 large mounted engravings of fa- 
mous people and pictures of places in 
all parts of the world. 


Branch No. 5 of the Indianapolis pub- 
lic library gave a reception on April 3 
to the graduating class of the grammar 
school near by. There were 24 mem- 
bers in the February class and 53 in 
the June class. The room was decorated 
in American flags, ferns, palms and the 
class colors. A number of invited 
guests were present and the program 
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was rendered by the students, Eliza G. 
3rowning, city librarian of Indianapolis, 
delivered an address on What the library 
has meant and may mean to the class 
in later life. R. B. Gruelle, a well- 
known artist of the city, gave a most 
interesting talk on Little men and wo- 
men, urging the necessity of each one 
finding as early as possible his right 
place in life in preparing for his -life’s 
work. <A social hour with light refresh- 
ments followed. 

The report of the Dayton (Ohio) 
public library states as its keynote, 
The library as a social force in city 
life. The record of the work done 
keeps well on the key. The circula- 
tion of the books outside the library 
reached 218,488 v. Of the 28,951 bor- 
rowers enrolled, 5000 are pupils in 
city schools. During the year 5554V. 
were added to the library. Small  col- 
lections of books have been deposited 
in two high schools, six factories, col- 


ored clubs, home libraries and_ sev- 

eral associations. The work for the 

blind continues to grow. 3y special 
db » 


arrangement with the schools, school 
time is given for the selection of books 
from the library collection. The total 
circulation through the schools was 
60,132 v. The library continues to give 
a course of library instruction in the 
city normal school. In the two classes 
70 persons were enrolled. A list of 
books for men in shops was issued in 
an edition of 1800 copies, at the re- 
quest of the foremen of several fac- 
tories in the city, who helped select 
the titles and secured duplicates of the 
list. 
South 

Martha M. Smith, M, A., has been ap- 
pointed on the staff of the University 
of Texas library, 

Nearly 5000 v. on exploration and 
travel have been presented to Vander- 
bilt university library at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

West 

The annual report of the Public li- 

brary of Fort Collins, Colo., shows a 
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circulation of 21,758 v., with 49,850 v. 
on the shelves and 2230 card holders. 


Mary A. Olson, for some time libra- 
rian of Public library, Moorhead, N. D., 
has resigned her position. . Her resigna- 
tion will take effect in June. 


The seventh annual report of the Car- 
negie library, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
records: 12,206 v. in the library; 9146 
card holders ; total circulation, 56,097 v. ; 
amount expended, $5478; amount ex- 
pended for books and periodicals, $1861. 


Pacific coast 


The new library building of the San 
Francisco public library was opened to 
the public in March. The approximate 
cost of the new building with its fittings 
was $45,000, saved out of appropriations 
for maintenance, © 

The interior walls and partitions of 
the building are of Douglas spruce fin- 
ished in the natural color. The shelving 
is of white cedar finished in the same 
way. No paint is to be seen except on 
the fire doors, which hang so as to close 
automatically in case of fire, being 
equipped with weights and fusible links. 
The floors are covered with linoleum 
which has been given three coats of shel- 
lac. One corner of the open shelf room 
has been set aside for the children’s use. 

The new building is located three 
blocks from where the main library was 
housed before the fire. There has been 
such a change in the character of this 
part of the city that it is difficult to say 
to what extent and by what class the 
library will be used. 

The collection in the main library con- 
sists of about 25,000 v. New books are 
being added constantly. The library is 
indebted to many generous donors. One 
of the recent notable gifts being such 
publications of the Smithsonian institu- 
tion as it could still furnish. An applica- 
tion has been sent tothe Superintendent 
of documents for such documents as he 
can supply. A set which is lacking and 
very much needed is the Congressional 
Globe and Record, and the library will 
be very glad to hear from anyone having 


a duplicate set to be disposed of. Under 
the new conditions the work of building 
up the collection will go forward as rap- 
idly as possible. 

It was expected that a bond issue of 
$1,200,000 for a. main building and 
branches would be voted upon in May. 
But owing to the present financial con- 
ditions this project, with many others 
for the betterment of the city, has been 
postponed. 

Canada 


The thirteenth annual report. of the 
Windsor (Can.) public library shows .a 
circulation of 46,359 v. with 15,894 v. on 
the shelves and 1619 borrowers’ cards. 


Foreign 


A decree has been issued by the min- 
ister of fine arts in Paris, appointing 
women as assistants in the public mu- 
seums and libraries. The women will be 
on the same level as the men. They will 
have to pass an examination, which 
varies with each post, and in some cases 
academic degrees and a knowledge of 
ancient or foreign languages are re- 
quired. 


A committee, sent by the city of 
Manchester, England, to study American 
libraries, are visiting the United States. 
The committee, which is composed of 
T. C. Abbott, a counselor; Henry 
Plummer, an alderman, and C. W. Sut- 
ton, chief librarian of Manchester, will 
visit the important libraries in New 
York, Chicago, Boston and Washing - 
ton. Manchester is planning a new li- 
brary building. 


For sale—QOak library table, 4x14. 
Steel Works Club, Joliet, Ill. 


Position wanted— Young man, trained 
librarian, experienced, desires position as 
assistant, References furnished. Ad- 
dress Lock Box 141, Amherst, Mass. 








Position wanted— A young woman 
with some experience would like a po- 
sition as an assistant in a specialized li- 
brary. Address Miss Lula F. Critten- 
den, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
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This is a picture of a small portion of the Juvenile Department of our retail store. 
It is on our Second Floor, and is well worth a visit from any librar- 
ians who have not seen our great establishment. 


Some of the reasons why our Library business has in- 
creased more than fifty per cent. within the last five years 


@ Our enormous book stock, comprising miscellaneous, scientific and tech- 
nical books, and school and college text books, is more complete than that 
of any other house in the country. 





@ Our Library Department has carefully studied the requirements of libra- 
ries, and has had many years of experience in handling orders from Public, 
School, College, and University libraries. All orders, lists, and inquiries 
are placed in the hands of competent bookmen. 





@ Our prompt and efficient service, together with our satisfactory prices, are 
appreciated by our large number of library patrons. 


@ Our annotated MONTHLY BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS is one of the 
most helpful library aids issued. It is sent without charge, and if your 
library does not receive it, we will be glad to mail it to you every month. 








LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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include 





Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a2 monthly magazine devoted to books, 
authors and literary affairs, sent free on request 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 
153, 155 and.157 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK CITY 


‘A darge number of books carefully selected from 
our publications and importations is now offered 
_at° greatly reduced ‘prices to libraries. The 
books, a list of which will be sent on request, 


Volumes of Essays, History, Travel, Memoirs 
and Works on Art and Natural History 

















NEW ENGLAND TOWN RISTORIES AND 
GENEALOGIES 


The History of Hadley, Mass. 

The History of Northampton, Mass. 

The History of Pelham, Mass. 

The History of First Century of Springfield, Mass. 


These books contain copies of original documents, 
family genealogy, records of ancient customs, and 
will be valuable in libraries years hence. 

We have from fifty to two hundred copies of the 
above and no more will be printed. 

NOW is the time to buy them. 

Send for list of New England History Genealogy. 


The H. R. Huntting Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











GERMAN BOOKS 


Popular and Scientific. Largest stock Of all the 
Standard and Modern German Publications. Special 


discount to 
‘LIBRARIES 


Quotations and Catalogues sent upon request. 


A. KROCH @ CO. 
Exclusively German Book Store 


26 Monroe Street, CRICAGO 














BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker 300k Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 


that of any other concern in the trade. 


This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 


tion is constantly securing. It is why LIB 


can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 


editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 
ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. . All inquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


April 10, 1907. 
Nessre. Gaylord Bros., 


Syracuse, 
New York, : 
Gent] emen: = 
Please send by freight, peid, to the Librery of the University 
of Califomia, 1700 of your pamphlet binders as follows: L. 
100 5 x8 1/4". thickness. 
100 Sx @ ia «6 


wo 51/2x81/2 1/4 " 
100 51/2x81/2 1/2" * 
ao 06 «Cx «(9 yw 
20 6 x 9 1/2" 
20 7 x91/2 14" * 
100 7 29372" 278". ° 
1000 7] x 10 0, 
100 0 «9 x lt a" 
50 91/2x 12 1”4" 
(0 101/2x18 1/21/46" * 


We prefer carbon black card boards with cream or light drab finish 
cloth backs, as we wish to letter in black. 
We trust we will receive these eerly in May. 
Yours very truly, 


Acting Secretary. 
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Vertical Filing 





A necessity in library equipment. Useful as this system is 
for the systematic filing of correspondence, it is of far greater 
value in a library for the orderly preservation of that mass of 
miscellaneous matter which can be kept in no other way. 

Photographs, catalogs, pamphlets, clippings, manuscript 
rates and other data can be brought together by subject and 
made available for instant reference, when otherwise they 
would be scattered in many places, and be practically useless. 

For a full description of the system as applied to library 
work, see PusLic LiBRARIEs for October, 1907, page 316. 


Library Bureau 


43 Federal Street, Boston 156 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


316 Broadway, New York 


Twenty-nine salesrooms in leading cities in U. S., Canada and Great Britain 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 

. 9 ) TAURINE MUCILAGE 

ig HIGGINS PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
= DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
: LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Ete. 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives and 
adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














Library Work 


A bibliography and digest of current library literature. Published 
quarterly. Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 


Previous issues covering three years (1905-1907) have been reprinted 
in,one alphabet. This book of 110 pages in paper covers is sold separately 
for $1.00, but for the present is sent free to those who remit $1.00 for a 
two vears’ subscription to the current issues for 1908-1909. 


The publishers will be glad to send a free sample copy to anyone in- 
terested. 


‘The value of this publication is increasing with every number.’’-—Library World. 


‘To the energetic bibliographical publisher, H. W. Wilson, in Minneapolis, belongs the 
honor of having given ee ee librarians for the first time an adequate and conve- 
nient record of their professional literature.””—The Nation. 


“This publication . . . reflects great credit upon its enterprising publishers. . . . 
Access to the contents of professional journals is now conveniently provided by Library 
Work, which we hope will soon become indispensable to all working librarians,’’—Library 
Association Record, 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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An Old English Saying, STOP, LOOK, LISTEN 
It Applies in the Purchase of a TYPEWRITER 


STOP to consider the merits of the machine, 
LOOK at its operative and mechanical features, 
LISTEN to the experiences of others, and 


YOU’LL BUY A HAMMOND 





MODEL NO. 12 VISIBLE HAMMOND 
Right up to the minute in improvement 
It leads and others only imitate and follow 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 
Sixty-ninth Street and East River 
New York, N. Y. 
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D. Van Nostrand Company 


Announce the early issue of the 


Westminster Series 


8vo, cloth, fully illustrated - Each, $2.00 net. 








Much of the information forthcoming in these volumes is either not available to the 
general public, or if available, is widely scattered. These volumes will be issued at short 
intervals. Special rates to Libraries. 


NOW READY 


INDIA-RUBBER AND ITS MANUFACTURE, with Chapters on Gutta-Percha and Balata. 
By H. L. Terry, F. I. C., Assoc. Inst..M. M. 
ELECTRIC POWER AND TRACTION.4 By F. H. Davies, A. M. I. E. E. 


LIQUID AND GASEOUS FUELS, AND THE PART THEY =~ IN MODERN POWER 
Production. By Professor Vivian B. Lewes, F. I. C., F.C. S 


COAL. By James Tonge, M. I. M. E., F. G.S., ete. Cestuner on si Wtadane at Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester. ) 

THE BOOK: Its History and Development. By Cyril Davenport, V. D., F. 5. A. 

IRON AND STEEL. By J. H. Stansbie, B. Sc., F. I. C. 

TOWN GAS FOR LIGHTING AND HEATING. By W.H. Y. Webber, C. E. 


GLASS. By Walter Rosenhain, Superintendent of the Department of Metallurgy in the 
National Physical Laboratory, late Scientific Adviser in the Glass Works of Messrs. 


Chance Bros. -& Co. 
IN PREPARATION 


PATENTS. Trade Marks and Designs. By Kenneth R. Swan. (Oxon.), of the Inner Tem- 
ple, Barrister-at-Law. ; 

THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. By R. W. Sindall, F. C.5. 

WOOD PULP AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By C. F. Cross, E. J. Bevan, and R. W. Sindall. 

STEAM ENGINES. By J. T. Rossiter, M. I. E. E., A. M. I. M. E. 

PRECIOUS STONES. With a Chapter on Artificial Stones. By W. Goodchild, M. B., B. Ch. 

ELECTRIC LAMPS. By Maurice Solomon, ‘A. G. G. I., A. M. I. E. E. 

STEAM LOCOMOTIVES. By Vaughan Pendred, M. I. Mech. E. 

GOLD AND PRECIOUS METALS. By Thomas K. Rose, D. Se., of the Royal Mint. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY. By J. B. C. Kershaw, F. I. C. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. By Alfred Watkins, President-Elect of the Photographic Convention, 
1907. 

COMMERCIAL PAINTS AND PAINTING. By A. S. Jennings, Hon. Consulting Examiner, 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 

BREWING AND DISTILLING. By James Grant, F. 5. C 

NATURAL SOURCES OF POWER. 





Publishers and Booksellers, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, NEW YORK. 
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What We are Doing for Librarians 


We now have the most efficient department 
for the handling of Library orders 


1. ‘The largest miscellaneous stock in the center of the 
largest book market in the country. 
2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of Eng- 


lish publications. 


3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right 


prices. 


Send for our (A) Library Cataogue, (B) Clearance Catologue, 
(C’) Monthly Bulletin 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


Wholesale 
Booksellers 


33-37 E. Seventeenth St., New York 











THE YOUTH’S 
WORLD OF BOOKS 





NE of the most delightful memories of child. 
hood days is that of the books read. The 
lasting impression made by books on youthful 
minds is recognized and 
used by wise parents and 
teachers. The choice of 
the books to place in the 
hands of youth is an im- 
portant matter. Our 
catalog will guide you 
to a wise selection, In 
the department of ‘‘Lit- 
erature for Youth” we 
offer for your considera- 
tion a careful selection of 
707 titles. This depart- 
ment, occupying nine- 
teen pages, is subdivided 
into eight sections. 
here are forty-eight 
illustrations in this. de- 
partment. Parents who 
wish to purchase the best 
books for their children’s Libraries, and Sunday 
School Library Committees as well as Public 
Library purchasing agents will find this list a 
valuable aid in making their selections. This 
great catalog, containing 4567 titles of books 
on all subjects, is free for the asking. Send for 
it today. 


A Catalogue of 

















Order from the nearest house 


PHILADELPHIA 


American Baptist Publication Society 


Boston New York Chicago St.Louis Atlanta Dallas 


Library Orders 


for Foreign Books filled at lowest 
rates. Of German Books we keep 
the largest stock in America. Send 
for our quotations and catalogs. 


E. Steiger & Co. 25 Park Place, New York 





MENDING KIT 


with Directions for 
Mending ana Repairing Books 


GERTRUDE STILES 
1025 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 











For Sale 


File of Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publicans, from Jan. 1, 1880, to 
date. Also files of Springfield 
Unions, beginning 1888. Cor- 
respondence solicited with those 
desiring to purchase. 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 




















